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FOREWORD 


An  effective  program  of  education  for  any  individual  or  for  any 
group  can  be  organized  only  when  definite  knowledge  concerning  the 
abilities,  capacities,  interests,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  group  as  a whole  is  available. 

Modern  psychology  teaches  us  that  individuals  differ  and  that  it  is 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  differences  that  some  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional gains  are  to  be  achieved.  We  have  learned  also  that  assuming 
adequate  individual  capacities,  habits,  and  attitudes,  these  differences 
oftentimes  outweigh  other  factors  in  determining  success  or  failure  in 
school  as  well  as  in  life.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  those  who 
would  guide  young  people  have  as  complete  a knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  personal  characteristics  and  achievements  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  organizing  any  plan  of  guidance. 

During  the  past  several  years  a number  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Pennsylvania  which  are  closely  related  to  the  guidance 
movement.  One  of  these  was  the  Pennsylvania  Study,  a cooperative 
study  made  possible  through  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  final  report  of  which  is  now  available.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  results  of  this  study: 

1.  It  is  apparent  from  the  study  that  there  is  need  for  a state-wide 
integrated,  aggressive  program  of  guidance  which  will  function  for 
each  individual  pupil  in  the  State. 

2.  Studies  made  from  the  evidences  collected  and  developed  in  con- 
nection with  such  guidance  program  are  essential  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  curriculum  practices  and  procedures  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  youth. 

3.  The  articulation  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  can  be  achieved 
only  when  the  secondary  school  has  accurate,  complete,  and  com- 
parable information  concerning  the  pupil  and  can  pass  this  in- 
formation along  to  the  colleges  so  that  they  may  carry  the  indi- 
vidual on  to  increasing  levels  of  effectiveness. 

4.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  school  to  make  sure  that  effective  adjust- 
ments are  made  relative  to  the  product  of  the  secondary  school. 
Continuous  and  cumulative  studies,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
groups,  are  essential  if  the  school  is  to  be  of  utmost  service  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community. 

5.  It  is  important  to  provide  for  the  thousands  of  students  who  have 
not  set  college  preparation  as  a goal,  but  rather  have  been  intent 
on  seeking  preparation  for  the  technical,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
unskilled  occupations.  Effective  curricular  adjustment  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  helping  these  students  attain  their  selected  occu- 
pational goal. 

There  is  no  greater  service  which  can  be  rendered  by  the  schools  as 
an  institution  than  the  effective  guidance  of  youth  into  channels  of 
social,  economic,  and  vocational  effectiveness.  It  is  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  aim  that  greater  efforts  should  be  directed. 
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Suggestions  for  Developing  Guidance  Practice 
in  the  Secondary  Schools 


I.  THE  MEANING,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  PURPOSES 

OF  GUIDANCE 

A.  WHAT  IS  GUIDANCE? 

Guidance  is  that  phase  of  education  which  has  as  its  primary  func- 
tion the  adjustment  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  school,  to  work,  and  to 
the  life  about  them.  It  also  aims  to  adjust  the  school  more  adequately 
to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  hlore  concretely  stated,  it  means: 

Giving  organized  assistance  to  pupils  in  making  choices  and  ad- 
justments at  strategic  points  in  their  lives. 

Giving  help,  based  on  the  best  scientific  data  available,  to  pupils  in 
solving  their  problems. 

Giving  preparation  to  pupils  in  developing  techniques  for  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problems. 

Giving  help  to  pupils  in  methods  of  self-analysis  and  improvement. 

While  guidance  may  be  looked  upon  as  a major  function  of  educa- 
tion, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  education  because  it 
places  the  emphasis  upon  choice  and  interpretations  and  problem  solv- 
ing rather  than  on  all  phases  of  educational  preparation.  As  society 
becomes  more  complex  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  have  or- 
ganized assistance  to  help  the  child  find  and  maintain  his  place  in  the 
world.  Expert  advice  and  guidance  should  be  available  to  the  child 
in  his  struggle  for  adjustment. 

While  the  all-around  development  of  the  child  is  the  recognized 
objective  of  guidance,  it  must  also  be  understood  that  external  factors 
such  as  economic  pressure,  restricted  curricular  offerings,  and  personal 
limitations  may  temporarily  limit  the  complete  fruition  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  even  with  limitations  there  are  many  guidance  activities 
that  may  be  undertaken.  It  is  possible  to  have  made  accessible  to 
youth  helpful  information  and  reliable  techniques  that  may  be  used 
in  solving  his  problems.  It  is  further  possible  to  provide  guidance- 
minded  teachers  who  will  give  mature  judgment  and  specialized 
preparation  to  the  guidance  of  pupils. 

Guidance  should  be  thought  of  as  an  inherent  function  of  the  school, 
paralleling  its  developmental  purpose  and  being  performed  in  part, 
at  least,  by  the  same  activities  which  accomplish  development.  While 
careful  analysis  of  the  need  for  guidance  results  in  the  incorporation 
into  the  school  of  some  features  especially  adapted  to  meet  that  need, 
there  is  a real  necessity  that  all  functions  of  the  school  should  be  so 
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organized  and  utilized  that  they  will  further  the  guidance  program. 
Due  account  of  the  elements  of  the  guidance  process  should  be  taken 
and  all  attendant  factors  should  be  utilized  to  create  those  elements 
and  give  them  vitality. 

Five  features  of  the  work  are  outstanding:  (1)  Personal  Counseling, 
(2)  Homeroom  Guidance,  (3)  Guidance  through  school  subjects,  (4) 
Guidance  through  student  activities,  (5)  the  study  of  occupations  and 
’ occupational  choice. 

B.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  A GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

With  an  increase  in  school  enrolments  has  come  a more  hetero- 
geneous school  population  with  varying  backgrounds,  education,  abili- 
ties, and  capacities  looking  to  the  school  for  help  and  guidance  in  a 
situation  which  neither  the  pupils  nor  the  parents  understand. 

Schools  everywhere  are  attempting  to  cope  with  this  problem.  While 
guidance  in  some  form  or  other  is  a well-established  function  in  most 
secondary  schools,  there  is  by  no  means  generally  available  to  the 
pupils,  parents,  and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  an  adequate  guidance 
program. 

A recent  study^  on  this  problem  reports  as  follows:  “With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  large  urban  communities  where  counselors  are  prepared 
either  in  social  service  schools  or  university  guidance  courses  for  their 
duties,  the  majority  of  counselors  were  teachers  who  have  but  meager 
formal  preparation  for  their  positions.  In  all  sizes  of  school  systems, 
few  counselors  hold  certification  from  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. In  the  smaller  systems  the  principal  or  a teacher  is  a part- 
time  counselor  and  only  in  the  larger  communities  is  the  counselor  em- 
ployed on  a full-time  basis.  Counselors  in  the  larger  communities  en- 
joy modest  salaries,  but  in  general,  the  salaries  paid  counselors  are  the 
same  as  they  would  receive  for  regular  teaching  or  administrative 
positions.  Counselors  in  most  cases  are  drawn  from  the  superior 
teacher  group,  many  of  whom  hold  the  masters  degree. 

“As  would  be  expected,  contact  with  pupils  constitutes  the  major 
activity  of  the  counselor.  Problems  of  behavior,  health,  and  vocation 
are  prominent  among  the  topics  for  these  interviews.  Except  in  the 
larger  school  systems  where  the  counselor  does  no  teaching,  the  teach- 
ing of  vocational  civics  (courses  in  occupation)  claims  much  of  the 
counselor’s  time.  Since  counselors  do  not  have  adequate  time  to  devote 
to  the  maintenance  of  records,  it  is  found  to  be  correspondingly  inef- 
fective. There  is  no  widespread  psychological  testing  program  in  the 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth  due  not  alone  to  limited  facilities,  but 
also  to  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  most  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  guidance  program. 

“Counselors  express  a diversity  of  needs,  practically  all  of  which 
reduce  themselves  to  a simple  desire  to  be  better  able  to  perform  their 
duties.  This  is  manifested  in  two  ways:  (1)  desire  for  greater  contact 

1 Unpublished  Study  by  the  White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia. 
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with  pupils  and  more  time  to  devote  to  interviews,  and  (2)  better 
physical  facilities  in  terms  of  a private  office,  clerical  assistance,  and 
more  adequate  budgets. 


C.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAAI 

Education,  public  or  private,  has  as  its  interest  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  From  the  child  as  the  center  the  whole  school  program  evolves. 
The  task  begins  with  the  pre-school  child,  continuing  with  him  as  he 
enters  the  school,  traveling  with  him  while  enrolled  therein,  and  extend- 
ing assistance  after  his  formal  relationship  with  the  school  has  been 
severed.  There  is  no  definite  period  in  the  child’s  life  which  can  be 
looked  upon  as  the  opportune  time  for  rendering  this  service — it  is  a 
continuous  program  of  careful  study  by  all  persons  associated  with 
his  education.  The  function  of  guidance  is  not  to  decide  for  what 
the  pupil  should  prepare.  That  is  his  own  right  and  responsibility. 
The  guidance  program  should  provide  for  the  pupil  not  only  the  best 
information  available  concerning  future  lines  of  activities,  but  also  a 
rich  background  of  experiences  that  will  assist  him  to  make  correct 
evaluations  of,  and  adjustments  to,  changing  social  conditions. 

The  problem  becomes  one  of  interesting  all  teachers  in  guidance 
work  so  that  they  may  become  conscious  of  the  opportunities  to  serve 
and  also  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  guidance  techniques.  Through 
the  accumulated  experiences  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  a more 
helpful  assistance  is  procured  for  the  child.  The  school  organization 
should  in  addition  to  the  principal  and  counselor,  secure  for  the  child 
the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  homeroom  teacher  and  the  other 
teachers  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  during  his  daily  class  activi- 
ties. The  adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  his  social  surroundings  and 
assistance  to  him  in  the  solution  of  the  numerous  problems  with  which 
he  is  daily  confronted  must  be  of  chief  concern  if  the  guidance  program 
is  to  function  most  effectively.  Every  opportunity  to  explore  capaci- 
ties and  opportunities  should  be  given  to  the  pupil  so  that  on  coming 
to  the  point  of  secondary  school  graduation  he  may  be  in  a position  to 
choose  as  wisely  as  possible  when  investigating  further  educational 
possibilities.  This  program  of  guidance  would  include  social,  personal, 
educational,  vocational,  religious,  and  leisure  time.  To  be  of  greatest 
service  to  the  pupil,  the  school  must  provide  a comprehensive  program 
of  studies  which  offers  numerous  opportunities  in  exploration.  A num- 
ber of  schools  have  secured  this  enrichment  through  the  introduction 
of  correspondence  courses  and  the  employment  of  special  subject  teach- 
ers jointly  with  other  districts. 

Service  of  this  nature  necessitates  an  extension  of  the  group  guid- 
ance program  so  as  to  give  to  the  individual  pupil  more  personal  at- 
tention. A diagnosis  of  the  difficulties  of  each  pupil  forms  the  basis 
for  possible  lines  of  procedures — both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or 
counselor  and  pupil.  For  the  pupil  who  is  progressing  normally,  wise 
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directions  can  be  given  which  will  enable  him  to  plan  more  effectively 
his  program  both  as  it  relates  to  his  school  work  and  his  later  life 
undertaking. 

No  student  who  would  benefit  by  continuing  in  the  school  program 
should  be  permitted  to  drop  out  of  school  until  every  possibility  has 
been  exhausted  to  make  sure  that  this  is  the  only  way  open  to  him. 
Oftentimes  the  reasons  for  leaving  are  of  a minor  nature  to  the  school, 
but  of  major  importance  to  the  pupil  and  his  family.  In  some  cases 
he  may  need  only  encouragement,  in  others,  money  for  carfare  or 
lunches.  There  are  often  agencies  or  individuals  in  the  community 
who  will  aid  in  this  work. 

Whether  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  leave  school  before  he  has  reached 
his  maximal  individual  profit  or  not,  guidance  service  is  necessary. 
The  school  should  organize  some  plan  of  cooperation  of  agencies — 
both  local.  State  and  national — interested  in  individual  pupils.  Rela- 
tionships should  constantly  be  maintained  between  those  coordinating 
agencies  and  the  school.  A number  of  national  organizations  and  other 
groups  have  definitely  organized  guidance  programs  and  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  local  authorities  in  aiding  youth  in  making  adjust- 
ments. The  larger  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  the 
greater  the  types  and  number  of  local  agencies.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  agencies  within  the  State,  a suggested  list  of  general 
types  has  been  included.  The  teacher  or  counselor  should  prepare 
a list  of  all  local  groups  willing  to  offer  him  assistance.  Such  a list 
might  profitably  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher. 

To  produce  the  most  effective  guidance  service,  as  suggested  before, 
teachers  will  be  interested  in  securing  the  best  preparation  for  the  work. 
The  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  now  preparing 
to  become  teachers  will  naturally  rest  with  the  preparing  institution. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  here  since  practically  all  these  institu- 
tions have  provided  within  their  teacher  preparatory  curriculum, 
courses  in  the  fundamentals  of  guidance.  The  major  problem  rests  in 
the  education  of  those  teachers  already  in  the  field.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  will  return  to  college  for 
advanced  work  during  the  summer,  “in  field”  education  becomes  neces- 
sary. A program  of  education  may  be  conducted  through  extension 
courses  during  the  school  year.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  it  should 
become  a definite  part  of  the  supervisory  program  of  the  school  car- 
ried on  through  the  media  of  teacher  discussion  groups.  A professional 
program  in  guidance  is  essential  for  effective  functioning  of  the  guid- 
ance program.  Guidance  activities  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of 
the  yearly  professional  study  programs  in  schools  just  organizing  the 
work.  This  program  might  be  extended  to  include  sections  of  a county, 
or  where  the  counties  are  small,  the  entire  county.  These  might  profit- 
ably become  part  of  the  year’s  program  of  the  principal’s  organization 
within  a county. 

The  shorter  work-week  makes  possible  an  education  program  which 
will  open  up  to  workmen,  particularly  the  younger  ones,  new  possibili- 
ties. The  need  for  research  in  the  field  of  guidance  is  very  apparent. 
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Some  scientific  studies  on  evaluating  guidance  have  been  made.  As 
Kefauver  states — “The  shift  from  complacent  acceptance  of  existing 
programs  and  procedures  to  one  of  critical  examination  has  taken 
place  in  the  guidance  movement.  There  is  now  a willingness  to  ex- 
amine where  formerly  examinations  would  have  been  frowned  upon.” 
Many  practices  are  now  in  use  in  administering  the  functions  of 
guidance.  Research  of  a scientific  nature  could  do  much  in  determin- 
ing the  better  procedures.  A study  of  “the  interview,”  the  testing 
program,  and  others  offer  an  extremely  fruitful  and  interesting  field. 
In  order  that  those  contemplating  research  in  this  subject  may  have 
assistance  and  that  the  finding  of  those  doing  research  work  may  be 
made  more  accessible  to  those  interested  in  guidance,  a coordinating 
committee  should  be  selected  for  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  an 
increased  interest  in  research  in  guidance  would  materially  advance 
Pennsylvania’s  program. 

The  guidance  service  in  the  school  should  contribute  to  the  follow- 
ing functions:  2 

To  help  teachers  and  administrators  become  more  conscious  of  the 
abilities,  interests,  and  educational  needs  of  students  and  thus  contri- 
bute to  modifications  of  the  educational  program  so  as  better  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students. 

To  help  parents  become  more  conscious  of  the  abilities,  interests, 
and  educational  needs  of  their  children  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
modification  of  the  home  and  community  environment  so  as  better  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  children. 

To  help  motivate  student  activity  through  definition  of  goals  and 
desires  and  through  building  of  understanding  of  needs  and  activities 
in  which  students  participate. 

To  help  students  to  choose  those  out-of-school  activities  that  will 
contribute  most  to  social  welfare  and  individual  happiness. 

To  help  students  to  select  such  education  facilities  of  the  school  as 
will  enable  them  to  attain  a high  level  of  efficiency  and  satisfaction  in 
the  activities  of  life  in  which  they  will  engage. 

To  help  students  to  select  learning  activities  of  the  school  that  are 
in  harmony  with  their  goals,  interests,  needs,  and  capacities. 

To  help  students  formulate  appropriate  plans  for  participation  in 
life  activities. 

To  help  students  formulate  plans  for  education  in  harmony  with 
their  goals,  interests,  capacities,  and  needs. 

To  help  students  obtain  information  concerning  the  factors  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  making  of  choices  and  plans. 

To  help  students  obtain  information  concerning  their  probabilities 
of  success  and  satisfaction  in  various  types  of  school  and  out-of-school 
activities. 

2 This  list  is  taken  largely  from  the  list  given  by  Kefauver,  Hand  and  Block  in  Occupa- 
tions, December,  1934,  p.  227.  T 
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To  assist  the  pupil  to  recognize  and  improve  the  weak  points  that 
may  limit  his  future  success. 

To  assist  the  pupil  to  recognize  and  develop  his  strong  points. 

To  stimulate  and  assist  the  pupil  to  make  optimum  adjustments 
in  the  organized  life  of  the  school. 

To  assist  the  pupil  to  make  a choice  of  his  life  work  or  a group  of 
choices,  based  upon  his  interests,  and  in  keeping  with  his  abilities  and 
economic  limitations. 

To  stimulate  and  assist  the  pupil  to  choose  purposeful  leisure  time 
activities  which  will  result  in  a happy  and  healthful  individual. 

To  stimulate  and  assist  the  individual  to  choose  and  learn  correct 
procedures  in  securing  information  and  developing  specific  habits  and 
skills  essential  to  success. 

To  help  students  obtain  information  concerning  the  programs  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  now  enrolled  and  in  which  they  may 
be  enrolled  later;  this  information  to  include  administrative  features 
and  guidance  services. 

To  help  students  obtain  information  concerning  the  possibilities  for 
preparation  afforded  by  non-school  agencies  in  the  community,  includ- 
ing guidance  services. 

To  help  students  obtain  information  concerning  the  various  types  of 
pseudo-guidance. 

D.  THE  OBJECTIVES  AND  AIMS  OF  GUIDANCE 

The  secondary  schools  of  today  reflect  in  their  population,  their 
program  of  studies,  and  their  relationships  with  colleges,  great  changes 
in  objectives — away  from  the  traditional  one  of  college  preparation 
as  the  sole  aim  to  preparation  for  citizenship,  for  daily  living,  for  the 
wholesome  use  of  leisure,  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  and  mental 
health,  for  vocational  life;  away  from  emphasis  chiefly  upon  teaching 
subject  matter  to  emphasis  upon  development  of  appreciations  and 
attitudes.® 

Secondary  school  objectives  such  as  these  make  necessary  the  pro- 
vision for  guidance  as  something  more  than  the  haphazard  affair  that 
it  is  bound  to  be  without  a definite  plan  for  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  organization.  Guidance  has  always  been  done  in  some  form 
or  other  and  to  some  limited  extent  in  all  secondary  schools,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  available  to  all  students  who  are 
in  need  of  it.  With  the  emphasis  placed  upon  teaching  boys  and  girls 
rather  than  courses,  guidance  in  some  adequate  form  is  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  secondary  education  itself.  Thus, 
the  objectives  of  guidance  are  included  among  those  of  secondary 
education  and  they  facilitate  the  possibilities  for  coordination  that 
are  inherent  in  any  guidance  service. 

“ Elsia  G.  Becker.  "The  Objectives  of  Guidance  In  Secondary  Schools.’’  The  High 
School  Quarterly,  XXIII,  No.  3,  April,  1935. 
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A guidance  department,  in  attempting  to  assure  to  each  student  con- 
sideration of  his  abilities  and  needs,  should  establish  the  following 
aims:* 

1.  To  assist  students  to  make  choices  purposefully  and  to  assist 
them  to  know  how  to  make  them  so  that  they  will  progressively 
acquire  the  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the  making  of 
intelligent  decisions. 

2.  The  gathering  and  dissemination  of  certain  types  of  information 
which  are  a prerequisite  to  wise  choosing,  planning,  interpreting, 
and  adjusting. 

3.  To  make  an  attempt  to  identify  the  capacities  and  interests  of 
each  individual. 

4.  To  locate,  catalog,  and  use  centralized  and  systematized  in- 
formation about  educational  opportunities  of  interest  to  indi- 
vidual students  such  as: 

a.  Educational  information  within  the  school. 

b.  Educational  information  beyond  the  school. 

c.  Centralized  and  systematized  information  about  vocations. 

d.  Information  concerning  current  employment  opportunities 
for  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  school. 

e.  Complete  information  concerning  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  individual  an  authentic  picture  of  the  school’s 
total  offerings. 

6.  To  provide  facilities  for  the  personal  consistent  counseling  of  all 
students  of  the  school  as  distinct  individuals. 

a.  Counseling  activities  must  not  be  allowed  to  end  with 
remedial  treatment. 

b.  Make  certain  that  the  responsibilities  of  guidance  extend  to 
preventive  and  constructive,  as  well  as  adjustive  activity. 

7.  To  provide  findings,  out  of  work  with  and  in  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, which  will  influence  curriculum  making,  program  choos- 
ing, teaching  method  and  content,  teacher  preparation  and  selec- 
tion, community  conditions  of  health,  recreation,  and  employ- 
ment. 

8.  To  produce  coordination  among  the  agencies  of  secondary  school 
education — within  and  without  the  school — in  the  interests  of 
effective  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  to  educational,  vocational, 
and  recreational  opportunity. 

Guidance  is  a vital  major  part  of  any  modern  educational  endeavor, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  secondary  field.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  guidance  are  inherent  in  every  teaching  situation.  Let 
us  not  look  upon  guidance  as  a thing  apart — entirely  divorced  from 

* “Guidance  in  Southern  Schools.”  The  High  School  Quarterly,  XXIIl.  No.  4,  July, 
1935. 
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the  teaching  process,  but  instead  let  us  face  the  issue  squarely  by  try- 
ing to  measure  up  to  the  many  responsibilities  involved  in  constructive 
guidance  work. 
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II.  COUNSELING  SERVICE 

A.  PERSONAL  COUNSELING 


Personal  counseling  may  be  defined,  from  both  general  and  specific 
points  of  view,  as  the  systematic  and  complete  consideration  of  the 
individual  pupil  through  mutual  advising  and  deliberation  of  the  coun- 
selor and  the  pupil,  the  scientific  selection  and  education  of  the  coun- 
selor, and  the  evaluation  of  the  results  obtained.  This  definition  em- 
braces the  consideration  of  the  individual  as  a whole  in  all  phases  of 
his  development  and  adjustment.  It  implies  that  the  contact  between 
the  counselor  and  the  pupil  shall  be  personal,  yet  based  upon  scientific 
principles. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a keen  interest  in  and  a desire  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  their  personal  development;  to  be  more  specific,  every  teacher 
should  be  a personnel  officer.  The  good  teacher  will  aid  the  pupil  not 
only  in  the  development  of  his  mind  in  the  particular  subject  of  the 
course,  but  also  in  the  development  of  his  personality. 

The  main  purpose  of  counseling  is  to  consider  systematically  eacL 
individual  pupil  in  order  to  aid  him  in  reaching  his  greatest  possible 
development.  Other  purposes  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  adequate  personal  adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  educational 
life  and  living  in  general:  (a)  educational  (b)  vocational  (c) 
physical  (d)  social  (e)  moral  (f)  ethical  (g)  financial  (h)  per- 
sonal. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  scholarship  of  pupils. 

3.  The  full  development  of  a student’s  personality  in  his  present 
environment. 

4.  The  improvement  of  student  morale  and  morals. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  a spirit  of  friendliness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  personal  relationships  between  the  faculty  and 
students. 

6.  The  development  of  educational  democracy. 

7.  To  upgrade  the  student  who  is  low  or  delinquent  in  scholarship, 
personality,  health,  or  character. 

8.  To  cause  the  best  students  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  their  ex- 
cellent personal  qualities. 

Counseling  not  only  should  be  of  value  to  the  pupils  being  counseled, 
but  also  should  benefit  the  school  in  general,  and  the  counselors  them- 
selves, if  it  is  executed  adequately  and  scientifically.  It  should  aid 
the  school  in  the  administration  of  the  adjustment  of  pupils  in  their 
school  life,  it  should  raise  academic  standing,  and  improve  the  pupil’s 
attitude  toward  his  school  and  education.  It  should  teach  the  coun- 
selor how  to  deal  with  folks,  how  to  judge  them,  how  to  approach  them, 
how  to  get  results  for  all  concerned,  and  give  him  a broader  outlook 
on  his  own  personality  and  his  school.  It  should  stimulate  the  pupil 
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to  new  adjustments  to  his  education,  present  and  future,  cause  him  to 
work  to  higher  achievement  and  efficiency,  and  broaden  his  general 
outlook  on  life. 


B.  GROUP  COUNSELING 


1.  The  Field. 

There  is  no  line  sharply  dividing  counseling  and  teaching.  In  a 
classroom  teachers  work  with  subject  groups,  much  that  is  said  and 
done  by  teacher  and  pupil  serves  to  open  up  the  present  and  future 
of  the  field  being  considered,  in  terms  of  counseling.  Classes  in  school 
opportunities  and  occupations  are  thought  of  as  group  guidance  classes. 
So  they  are,  and  so  to  a varying  degree  are  all  other  classes  that  are 
to  interpret  subject  fields  and  life,  to  childhood  and  youth. 

Homerooms,  clubs,  and  assembly,  each  in  its  way,  serve  their  pur- 
pose in  terms  of  group  counseling.  Less  well  known  than  these  is  the 
special  conference  group,  selected  for  specific  guidance  interests,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  or  social,  or  with  varied  interests,  but  with  some 
common  ground  of  departure. 

Group  counseling  can  no  more  than  subject  instruction,  serve  en- 
tirely that  margin  or  frontier  in  the  group  that  indicates  the  points 
where  the  individuals  vary  from  the  class  as  a whole.  Quite  frequently 
there  are  questions  and  problems  of  the  individual  pupil  which  should 
not  be  discussed  before  the  entire  group.  These  mark  a major  limita- 
tion for  group  guidance. 

2 Subject  Instruction. 

Each  subject  field  indicates  its  range  of  occupational  guidance;  the 
little-skilled,  skilled  and  science  preparation  levels  for  a field  offer  the 
entire  range  of  educational  guidance,  and  much  may  be  said  for  the 
social  implications.  While  personal  problems  usually  belong  more 
in  the  field  of  individual  counseling,  the  latter  often  may  give  point 
to  a group  counseling  situation  and  may  well  be  used,  if  wisely.  Sub- 
ject instruction  orientation  in  terms  of  guidance  has  been  developed 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

While  group  counseling  may  be  somewhat  limited  during  visits  to 
schools  and  places  of  work,  some  quiet  place  often  may  be  provided  for 
a talk  to  pupils  by  persons  qualified.  Whether  counseling  develops 
during  the  visit  or  not,  important  orientation  may  be  contributed  to 
later  group  counseling.  Pupil  experiences  in  school  shops  and  labora- 
tories, in  the  library,  and  in  reading  at  home,  in  vacation  employment 
— all  of  these  contribute  to  group  counseling  in  the  modern  school. 

3.  Example  of  Material  for  Group  Counseling. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  determining  the  cost  of  going  to  college 
is  to  write  to  the  registrar  in  a given  institution  and  ask  for  a state- 
ment of  tuition  and  estimates  of  costs  of  living  and  incidental  charges. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  recently  compiled  such  information,  and 
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the  data  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  information  thus  secured  may  be  presented 
with  profit  to  groups. 

The  data  presented  in  this  study  are  based  largely  on  replies  to  a 
letter  which  was  mailed  to  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  which  admit  freshmen  students  directly  after  secondary  school 
graduation. 

Information  was  secured  concerning  expenses  in  liberal  arts  courses 
for  the  freshman  year  1933-1934  with  comparative  figures  for  1928- 
1929.  The  following  are  major  considerations: 

Expense  Items 

1.  Tuition  ...  .(a) 

(b) 

2.  Fees  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

3.  Room  (a) 

(b) 

4.  Board  (a) 

(b) 

5.  Incidentals.. 


6.  Minimum 

cost  . . . 

7.  Typical 

cost  . . . 

Student  Aids 

1.  Loan  funds 

2.  Scholarships  and  fellowships 

3.  Deferred  tuition 

4.  Self  helps 

C.  THE  VISITING  TEACHER  AND  HER  WORK 

A visiting  teacher  is  an  educated  social  case  worker,  particularly 
interested  in  and  understanding  of  education.  She  is  attached  to  a 
school  faculty  to  work  with  individual  children  who  show  in  the  class- 
room or  outside  varying  degrees  of  maladjustment  and  inability  to  get 
along  well  with  others.  Her  interest  in  the  child  is  to  help  further  his 
all-around  growth  toward  a happy,  enriched,  and  effective  citizenship. - 

^ “Who,  What,  and  Where  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  and  Her  Work?"  American 
sociation  of  Visitinr/  Teachers. 


Annual  rate  for  students  "who  are  State  resi- 
dents 

Out  of  State  students 

Incidental  fees  or 

Annual  fixed  charges 

Total  fees  that  every  freshman  pays 

Minimum  annual  rate  in  dormitory 

If  students  are  not  housed  in  dormitories,  give 

minimum  nine-month  rate  off  campus 

Annual  minimum  rate  for  meals  on  campus  in 

institutionally  operated  dining  halls 

If  not  provided,  give  nine-month  minimum  rate 

off  campus 

Estimate  absolute  necessities,  including  books, 
supplies,  laundry,  etc.,  but  not  clothing,  clubs, 
travel,  or  amusements 

Estimate  lowest  amount  that  will  cover  bare 
essentials  for  nine  months,  keeping  in  mind 
that  expenses  vary  upward. 

Give  a fair  estimate  of  nine  months’  expense 
of  an  average  economical  freshman. 
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Children  who  seem  to  need  help  in  the  following  are  referred  to  the 
visiting  teacher; 

1.  In  personality  adjustments  (he  may  be  shy,  timid,  fearful, 
friendless,  or  lacking  in  initiative) 

2.  In  habit  formation  (he  may  show  tics,  enuresis,  masturbation, 
or  speech  disorders) 

3.  In  behavior  (he  may  fight,  lie,  steal,  be  truant  or  resist  au- 
thority) 

4.  In  his  inability  to  work  up  to  'capacity  (the  child  with  superior 
intelligence  may  be  doing  only  average  or  below-average  work; 
the  child  with  average  intelligence  may  fail,  etc.) 

These  types  of  behavior  are  symptomatic  of  the  fact  that  something 
is  going  wrong  in  the  life  of  the  individual  child. 

The  visiting  teacher  employs  the  technique  of  social  case  work, 
namely,  studying,  diagnosing,  and  treating  the  behavior  and  per- 
sonality problems  of  individuals.  She  applies  this  technique  in  the 
field  of  education  to  the  problems  of  school  children.  The  visiting 
teacher  is  educated  to  study  the  whole  child.  Her  study  usually  in- 
cludes (1)  the  health  of  the  child  as  revealed  by  physical  examina- 
tions, (2)  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  child  as  interpreted  through 
psychological  tests,  (3)  the  social  history  of  the  child — his  life  experi- 
ences and  those  of  his  parents  which  throw  light  upon  his  present  diffi- 
culty as  revealed  by  interviews  of  the  visiting  teacher  with  parents 
and  others,  and  (4)  the  mental  conflicts  of  the  child  as  revealed  by 
psychiatric  interviews  and  examination.  This  four-fold  study  may 
not  be  necessary  in  every  case.  The  visiting  teacher  uses  her  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  completeness  of  the  study  necessary  to  understand 
and  help  a child.  The  visiting  teacher  makes  a special  evaluation  of 
the  community  in  which  the  child  lives,  the  recreational  opportunities 
available  for  him,  his  school  placement,  and  whether  it  is  suitable  for 
his  abilities  and  interests. 

In  treatment,  the  visiting  teacher  in  order  to  further  the  all-round 
growth  of  the  child  utilizes  medical  resources  to  insure  that  adequate 
health  care  is  given;  facilitates  proper  school  placement  through  con- 
sultation with  the  psychologist,  principal,  and  others,  and  arranges  for 
treatment  by  a psychiatrist  if  this  is  indicated  and  available.  Through 
her  own  interviews  with  the  child  and  his  parents,  she  seeks  to  modify 
attitudes  in  order  that  conditions  may  be  most  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  child.  Her  work  is  intermediary  between  the  home  and  the 
school. 
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III.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

A.  THE  INTERVIEW 


The  term  interview  itself  sounds  rather  formidable  and  tends  to 
make  stiff  and  ineffective  a conversation  which  should  be  an  informal 
and  friendly  discussion.  In  guidance  work  the  term  “interview”  is 
more  or  less  synonymous  with  “counsel”  and  the  two  words  can  be 
used  interchangeably. 

The  value  of  the  interview  lies  not  in  the  form  or  place  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  but  in  the  exchange  of  thought  which  takes  place.  If  the 
student  obtains  a clearer  understanding  of  his  problems,  and  secures 
information  and  inspiration  which  will  help  him  to  solve  them  more 
effectively,  it  matters  little  where  the  exchange  of  ideas  took  place. 
If  the  guidance  worker  has  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  both 
pupil  and  the  situation  in  which  he  is  interested  and,  at  the  same  time 
the  confidence  of  the  pupil,  the  more  informal  the  interview  the  better. 

Attitudes  and  desires  of  the  parents  are  important.  Often  a conver- 
sation with  the  parent  during  a chance  meeting  may  prove  most 
valuable.  In  some  cases  most  effective  results  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  parent  in  for  a special  interview  or  visiting  the  home.  Often 
it  is  desirable  for  the  counselor  to  invite  the  parent  and  student  to 
consult  with  him  concerning  an  important  matter. 

While  each  counselor  must  work  out  in  his  own  way  the  situation 
which  will  produce  best  results,  there  are  a number  of  suggestions 
which  will  aid  in  securing  effective  results: 

1.  Relationships  during  the  interview  should  be  easy  and  informal. 
This  situation  is  obtained  through  meeting  in  a place  with  which  the 
student  is  familiar,  permitting  him  to  understand  in  advance  what  will 
be  done,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  do  something  in  the  office  which 
will  release  any  tension;  avoid  having  his  records  visible  and  insure 
privacy. 

2.  A friendly  relationship  can  be  most  quickly  established  by 
focusing  attention  on  something  in  which  the  student  is  interested  and 
away  from  himself. 

3.  Plan  in  advance  definite  points  which  should  be  discussed  and 
introduce  them  unobtrusively,  but  be  sure  they  are  disposed  of. 

4.  Make  some  definite  progress,  however  small,  by  giving  pertinent 
information,  discovering  pertinent  information,  or  aiding  the  student 
in  reaching  a decision.  The  student  should  leave  with  a feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

5.  Keep  informal  notes  on  the  interview,  with  the  student’s  records, 
which  are  to  be  kept  confidential  and  used  only  by  those  responsible 

. for  the  student’s  guidance. 

6.  Hold  interviews  frequently  enough  to  insure  some  continuity  of 
guidance  and  keep  informed  on  the  student’s  progress. 

7.  The  counselor  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  to  help  the  student 
make  a decision,  not  to  make  it  for  him.  The  student’s  ability  to  think 
and  judge  for  himself  must  be  strengthened. 
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8.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  ideal  interview  is  one  in  which  the  inter- 
viewee has  the  same  motive  as  the  interviewer  for  getting  at  the  facts. 

B.  PUPIL  DIAGNOSIS 

1.  Guidance  Values  Involved. 

Analysis  of  the  individual  is  the  first  step  in  guiding  him.  To  ad- 
vise him  with  reference  to  choice  of  curriculum,  elective  subjects,  col- 
lege, or  occupation,  his  abilities,  interests,  and  limitations  must  be 
known  to  the  adviser.  Likewise,  to  bring  about  his  fullest  adjustment 
to  all  educational,  social,  and  vocational  situations,  he  must  be  studied 
and  measured  in  all  his  traits.  Thus,  functional  guidance  awaits  diag- 
nosis. 

2.  Diagnosis  Serves  the  Instructional  and  Curriculum-Making 
Functions  as  Well  as  That  of  Guidance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  needs  to  know  the  pupil  well  in  order 
to  instruct  him  most  advantageously.  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  cur- 
riculum construction  depends  in  large  degree  on  a knowledge  of  the 
character,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  This  being  the  case,  the 
work  of  diagnosis  should  be  organized  in  the  school  system  with  refer- 
ence to  all  three  of  the  functions  it  serves.  Otherwise,  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  effort  will  occur. 

3.  Some  Items  of  Information  to  Be  Obt.ained  From  the  Student 
FOR  Guidance  Purposes: 

a.  Educational  and  vocational  plans 

By  signifying  during  each  year  of  the  secondary  school  what  his 
plans  and  preferences  for  his  educational  and  vocational  future  are,  the 
pupil  and  his  parents  are  required  to  consider  these  important  ques- 
tions. These  decisions  afford  the  basis  for  selection  of  curriculum  and 
elective  subjects.  They  constitute,  also,  points  of  reference  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  pupil’s  success  or  failure  in  various  school  subjects 
and  the  interests,  abilities,  and  limitations  which  he  reveals  in  extra- 
curricular participation.  The  frequent  comparison  of  revealed  traits 
and  capacity  with  professed  aims  and  purposes  results  in  the  improve- 
ment and  refinement  of  educational  and  vocational  decisions. 

b.  V ocational  experiences  and  leisure  time  activities 

By  taking  account  of  these  items  and  analyzing  the  pupil’s  reaction 
to  them,  the  counselor  often  has  a good  basis  for  calling  the  pupil’s 
attention  to  a possible  educational  avenue  or  a vocational  future. 

4.  Success  and  Interest  in  the  Various  School  Subjects. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relation  of 
success  in  elementary  school  subjects  with  success  in  secondary 
school  subjects.  The  correlations  obtained  have  been  relatively  high. 
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making  it  plain  that  the  elementary  school  record  affords  a good  pre- 
diction of  the  degree  of  success  that  may  be  expected  in  secondary 
school.  However,  it  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  absolute 
prediction  of  individual  success  or  failure  is  impossible  when  based 
upon  group  measures  of  probability,  even  though  the  correlation  may 
be  high.  Other  factors  often  enter  in  that  contribute  to  success  or  fail- 
ure. The  table  below  is  an  example  of  a way  of  expressing  prediction 
which  has  many  advantages.  Among  these  advantages  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

The  ease  with  which  any  school  staff  may  study  the  records  of  its 
students  and  prepare  such  tables,  provided  there  are  enough  cases  to 
rule  out  the  element  of  chance  in  the  relationships. 

The  intelligibility  of  such  data  for  pupils  and  parents  in  that  any 
individual  may  see  just  what  his  possibilities  are  of  attaining  any  given 
level  of  success  (the  coefficient  of  correlation  does  not  afford  the  coun- 
selor any  definite  information  to  place  before  the  pupil). 

The  use  to  good  advantage  in  group  counseling  even  by  unspe- 
cialized educational  workers. 

The  relation  of  success  in  secondary  school  to  success  in  college,  as 
measured  by  school  marks,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investiga- 
tions. “The  achievement  of  students  in  secondary  school  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  bases  for  predicting  their  success  in  college.”  The  corre- 
lations, however,  are  not  so  high  as  to  indicate  that  secondary  school 
marks  alone  may  be  used  as  an  adequate  basis  for  prediction.  They 
constitute  an  important  item  in  the  total  array  of  information  needed. 

Relation  Between  Success  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  English 

AND  Ninth  Grade  Latin 

(From  Data  of  13  Schools  in  Western  Pennsylvania) 
Percentage  Distributions  of  Pupils 
Number  of  Mark  in  According  to  Marks  Earned  in  Latin 


Cases 

English 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Total 

46 

A 

32.6 

47.8 

15.2 

4.3 

99.9 

299 

B 

9.4 

28.8 

39.5 

17.7 

4.7 

100.1 

297 

C 

1.3 

16.5 

29.6 

38.0 

14.5 

99.9 

107 

D 

11.2 

29.0 

35.5 

24.3 

100.0 

16 

F 

37.5 

62.5 

100.0 

Such  a table  as  that  shown  above  would  yield  the  most  definitive  evi- 
dence if  based  upon  one  secondary  school  and  one  college  only,  for  the 
reason  that  combining  records  from  several  institutions  merges  variant 
standards. 

Dean  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  shown  that 
among  university  entrants  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  secondary 
schools,  85.4  per  cent  of  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest  tenth  of 
their  secondary  school  classes  earned  a grade  average  of  C or  better 
as  university  freshmen.  Of  those  from  the  second  highest  tenth  of 


^ Koos  and  Kefauver.  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools.  Macmillan,  1932,  p.  265. 
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their  secondary  school  classes,  54.0  per  cent,  and  of  those  from  the 
third  highest  tenth,  42.1  per  cent,  were  similarly  successful.  From  the 
lower  seven  tenths,  the  percentages  who  were  successful  as  university 
freshmen  ranged  from  18.3  to  20.0“.  Such  figures  make  it  clear  that 
absolute  prediction  of  success  or  failure  is  impossible.  The  counselor 
must  help  the  student  to  take  into  account  as  many  factors  as  possible 
and  estimate  his  own  possibilities. 

How  secondary  school  marks  are  related  to  success  in  occupations. 
The  objective  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  slight  and  does  not  afford 
a basis  for  any  clear-cut  deductions.  This  is  partly  because  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  a satisfactory  criterion  of  success  in  occupations. 
Viewed  from  a common-sense  standpoint,  however,  it  is  fully  apparent 
that  the  counselor  will  find  the  record  of  the  pupil’s  marks  an  inval- 
uable aid  in  diagnosing  for  occupational  potentialities.  The  pupil’s 
achievement,  together  with  his  expressed  interests,  yield  significant 
clues  for  vocational  guidance  to  the  counselor  who  knows  the  voca- 
tional relationship  of  the  content  and  activities  of  the  various  school 
courses. 

5 Diagnosis  Includes  Consideration  of  the  Pupil’s  Achieve- 
ments AND  Interests  in  School  Clubs  and  Other  Activities. 

Since  evaluation  of  achievement  in  school  clubs  and  other  activities 
is  practically  non-existent,  subjective  consideration  of  the  pupil’s 
record  must  be  the  counselor’s  method.  Careful  study  of  such  experi- 
ences frequently  yields  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  dominating  educational 
and  vocational  interests.  In  the  realm  of  adjustment  the  absence  of 
participation  in  school  clubs  and  other  activities  may  sometimes  be 
taken  as  a significant  sign.  The  counselor  will  study  such  individuals 
with  care  to  see  if  there  may  be  other  and  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  social  and  personality  maladjustment  that  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  introversion. 


C.  THE  RECORD  SYSTEM 

Records  constitute  an  inevitable  component  of  any  program  for 
studying  the  pupil  with  a view  to  counseling  him.  They  are  the  means 
of  capitalizing  for  guidance  all  the  work  of  pupil  diagnosis  to  which 
this  section  of  the  handbook  is  devoted.  Inasmuch  as  the  problem 
of  records  has  recently  been  given  careful  consideration  by  another 
committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  outline  would  be  gratuitous.  In- 
stead, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  published  report  of  the  records 
committee,  “Cumulative  Pupil  Personnel  Records,”  Bulletin  81,  1933, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.^ 

Cumulative  pupil  personnel  records  are  essential  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  guidance  program  of  the  school.  A record  of  individual 
achievements  and  traits  is  indispensable  to  principal,  counselors,  and 

^ J.  B.  Johnston.  “Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  in  the  High  School  and  Its 
Relation  to  Higher  Education.”  Occupations,  VII,  October,  1928. 

“Arthur  J.  Jones.  Prin^ples  of  Guidance.  McGraw-Hill,  1934.  Ch.  XIII.  Koos  and 
Kefauver.  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools.  Macmillan,  1932,  pp.  429-38. 
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personnel  workers  in  advising  pupils  with  reference  to  their  curriculum 
program  and  in  mobilizing  emotional  attitudes  around  ambitions  which 
have  been  found  feasible  and  attainable  for  the  individual. 

The  cumulative  record  provides  the  necessary  data  for  advising  with 
parents  and  suggesting  the  adjustments  which  should  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  home  life  of  the  pupil.  Such  a record  is  also 
needed  for  diagnosing  individual  difficulties  and  for  suggesting 
remedial  measures. 

When  properly  used,  the  cumulative  card  should  indicate  to  the 
school  the  degree  to  which  curriculum  practices  meet  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Through  such  a personnel 
program  school  officials  will  be  able  to  discover  at  an  early  date  those 
individuals  who  have  exceptional  ability  and  whose  program  should 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  their  probable  educational  careers  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Teachers  should  be  able,  through  the  use  of  the  cumulative  personnel 
record  card,  to  know  their  individual  pupils  well  enough  so  that  they 
may  adapt  the  instructional  program  to  meet  the  individual  needs, 
interests,  and  capacities.  The  basis  of  remedial  and  diagnostic  teach- 
ing is  a knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Research  workers  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum 
methods  and  procedures  will  find  of  value  the  cumulative  study  of 
individual  pupils  made  possible  by  the  personnel  record  card.  While 
measures  of  central  tendencies  are  valuable,  it  is  only  as  an  analysis 
of  individual  pupils  is  made  which  shows  trends  in  growth  that  true 
measures  can  be  determined. 

For  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  cumulative  personnel  record 
card  provides  a meaningful  case  history  of  the  pupil  which  will  furnish 
a basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  probably  profit 
by  attending  the  institution.  The  card  also  includes  data  for  the 
proper  placement  of  the  pupil  in  his  class,  and  provides  the  beginning 
of  the  personnel  record  to  be  built  up  by  the  college. 

A further  use  of  this  type  of  a comprehensive  cumulative  record  is 
for  direct  use  with  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  see  just  where  he  stands, 
and  be  benefited  thereby  in  organizing  his  personal  program  to  make 
his  education  more  effective.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  using  the 
record  in  this  way.  The  Pennsylvania  Study  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  along  the  lines  suggested. 

A cumulative  record  should  incorporate  the  essential  features  of 
the  Cumulative  Pupil  Personnel  Records,  Bulletin  81,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg.  A more  comprehensive  system  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  INSTRU- 
MENTS FOR  MEASURING  ADJUSTMENT 

1.  Significance  of  Functional  Guidance. 

Feingold  summarized  the  many  researches  showing  the  relationship 
between  intelligence  and  scholarship.  He  said,  “Generally  speaking. 
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in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  it  (the  correlation) 
varies  from  A to  .7;  in  the  secondary  school,  from  .35  to  .65;  and  for 
college  students,  from  .3  to  .5.”'*  The  reason  for  the  decreasing  rela- 
tionship as  the  student  grows  older  is  doubtless  in  part  the  larger 
opportunity  for  the  older  students  to  select  subjects  for  which  they 
have  special  ability  and  interest.  Undoubtedly,  intelligence  test  rat- 
ings are  significant  measures  for  the  counselor  to  consult  in  advising 
pupils  with  reference  to  selection  of  curriculum,  elective  subjects,  and 
college,  but  the  size  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  given  above  war- 
rants caution.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dean  Johnston  found, 
after  much  experimentation,  that  by  averaging  the  percentile  rank 
on  intelligence  tests  with  the  percentile  rank  in  secondary  school 
(based  on  marks)  he  obtained  the  best  instrument  for  prediction  of 
success  in  the  first  year  of  the  university. 

The  correlations  of  intelligence  ratings  with  success  in  particular 
subjects  vary  considerably,  being  highest  with  academic  subjects,  and 
ranging  generally  between  .30  and  .60. 

The  counselor  will  have  occasion  to  utilize  his  knowledge  of  the 
pupil’s  mental  capacity  in  the  choice  of  differentiated  curriculums,  in 
the  choice  of  elective  subjects,  and  in  the  decision  regarding  education 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  Having  in  mind  the  general  level  of 
ability  required  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  various  subject  fields, 
buttressed,  if  possible,  by  exact  data  from  his  own  school  (arranged 
in  a double  entry  table  comparable  to  that  shown  above  under  VI,  E) 
he  will  aid  each  pupil  in  the  choices  which  are  consistent  with  the 
pupil’s  powers  and  the  likely  duration  of  his  stay  in  school. 

With  regard  to  occupational  choosing,  intelligence  ratings  consti- 
tute one  of  the  important  elements  to  be  considered.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  intelligence  of  workers  in  various  fields  is  available,®  and  while 
the  ranges  are  great  and  measures  of  success  in  comparison  to  intelli- 
gence are  not  available,  the  differences  are  meaningful.  Pupils  should 
be  advised  of  these  differences  and  aided  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation 
for  which  they  have  enough  and  not  too  much  general  mental  ability. 

2.  Data  to  Be  Included  in  the  Pupil’s  Record. 

The  Committee  on  Standard  Blank  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  indicated  that  for  each  intelligence  test  given  there 
should  be  recorded  the  data,  the  name  of  the  test,  form,  score,  per- 
centile rank,  mental  age,  chronological  age,  and  I.  Q.®  The  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  entitled  “Cumulative 
Pupil  Personnel  Records,”  Bulletin  81,  includes  data  on  the  record 
form.  Since  there  is  considerable  divergence  in  the  I.  Q.’s  which  vari- 
ous tests  yield,  the  name  of  the  test  should  be  shown.  It  is  useful  to 
record  the  form  so  that  the  same  form  will  not  be  used  twice.  The 
advantage  of  showing  percentile  rank  is  that  it  shows  where  the  pupil 
stands  in  relation  to  his  fellows,  a measurement  which  is  easily  under- 

■*  Gustave  A,  Feingold.  Correlation  between  Intelligence  and  Scholarship.  School 
Revieic,  XXXII,  June,  1924,  pp.  ao.o-dT. 

^Arthur  J.  Jones.  Principles  of  Guidance.  McGraw-Hill,  1934,  pp.  137-40. 
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stood  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  counselor.  The  usefulness  of  the 
other  items  in  complete  delineation  of  the  pupil’s  general  intelligence 
is  apparent. 

This  places  emphasis  upon  the  work  and  program  of  the  individual 
pupil.  It  requires  testing  techniques.  The  following  list  of  tests  are 
suggestive  but  not  exhaustive: 

3.  Instruments  for  Measuring  Adjustments. 

a.  Intelligence  tests: 

American  Council  Psychological  Examination.  Grades  XI- 
XII.  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Intelligence  Tests.  Kuhlman-Anderson.  Grades  I-X.  Edu- 
cational Test  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  State  University  Intelligence  Test,  Form  18.  Prof.  H.  A. 
Toops.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Self-Administering  Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  Higher  Form. 
Otis.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-FIudson,  New 
York. 

b.  General  achievement  tests: 

Educational  Information  Tests.  Brewer  and  Lincoln.  Grades 
IX-XI.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  • 

High  School  Achievement  Tests.  Sones-Harry.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Iowa  High  School  Student  Examination.  Grade  XH.  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  Grades  VII-VIH.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

New  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Grades  IV-IX.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-FIudson,  New  York. 

Progressive  Achievement  Test.  Grades  X-XIH.  Southern 
California  School  Book  Depository,  Inc.,  1025  North  High- 
land Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 

Unit  Scales  of  Attainment.  Grades  VI-XH.  Educational  Test 
Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Vocational  Information  Tests.  Brewer  and  Lincoln.  Grades 
IX-XI.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Special  subject  and  general  tests  such  as  those  published 
by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois;  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York;  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
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sylvania;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  and  Cooperative  Test  Service,  American  Council  on 
Education,  New  York  City. 


c.  Interest  tests: 

Art  Judgment  Test.  Meiere-Seashore.  Elementary  and  High 
School.  Bureau  of  Education  Research  and  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Contains  125  pairs  of 
pictures.  Takes  from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  to  ad- 
minister. 

Art  Test.  McAdory.  Elementary  and  High  School.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Contains  seventy-two  plates  of  furniture,  uten- 
sils, textile,  clothing,  architecture,  painting,  etc.  Takes  from 
one  hour  to  one  and  a half  hours  to  administer. 

Fundamental  Abilities  of  Visual  Art.  Lewerena.  Grade  HI 
to  college  level.  Southern  California  School  Book  Depos- 
itory, Inc.,  1025  North  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Interest  Questionnaire  for  High  School  Students.  Garretson 
and  Symonds.  High  school  boys.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Occupational  Interests  and  Personality  Requirements  of 
Women  in  Business  and  Professions.  Manson,  Grace. 
Grades  X-XII.  School  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Orientation  Tests.  Lewerenz-Steinmetz.  Primarily  for  high 
school  and  college  level.  Southern  California  School  Book 
Depository,  Inc.,  1025  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cali- 

' fornia. 

Specific  Interest  Inventories.  Form  B and  G.  Brainard- 
Stewart.  Grades  VIII  or  IX.  Psychological  Corporation, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests.  World  Book  Co. 

Thurstone  Vocational  Guidance  Tests.  World  Book  Co. 

Thurstone  Employment  Tests.  World  Book  Co. 

Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Strong.  Adults.  Educational 
Records  Bureau,  437  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 


d.  Special  ability  and  prognostic  tests: 

Ability  to  Sell.  Moss-Wyle-Loman-Middleton.  Center  for 
Psychological  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Algebra  Prognosis  Test.  Orleans.  Grade  VIII.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Clerical  Aptitude  Tests.  O’Rourke.  Grades  VIII-X.  Amer- 
ican Management  Association,  New  York. 

Examination  in  Clerical  Work.  Thurstone.  Grades  XI-XII. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Geometric  Aptitude.  Lee.  Southern  California  School  Book 
Depository,  Inc.,  1025  North  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California. 

Geometry  Prognosis  Test.  Orleans.  Grade  IX.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Latin  Prognosis  Test.  Orleans-Solomon.  Grade  VIII.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Measures  of  Music  Talent.  Seashore.  Grades  V-VIII  and 
adults.  Columbia  Phonograph  Company,  Education  De- 
partment, New  York  City. 

Alechanical  Aptitude  Test.  O’Rourke.  Grades  VII-VIII. 
Educational  and  Personnel  Publishing  Company,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests.  Stenquist.  Grades  VI-XH. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test  for  French,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man. Luria-Orleans.  Grades  VIII  or  IX.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Personal  Index  Test.  Junior  high  school  for  boys.  Educa- 
tional Test  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Providence  Inventory  Test  in  Music.  Allen.  Grades  VH-XH. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  for  Medical  Schools.  Moss-Hunter- 
Hubbard.  Pre-medical  students.  Center  of  Psychological 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stanford  Educational  Aptitude  Tests.  Jensen.  Grade  XII. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California. 
Prognosis  of  teaching,  educational  research  and  school  ad- 
ministration. 

Stanford  Scientific  Aptitude  Test.  Zyve.  Grade  XII.  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Stenogauge  Test.  Benge-Stenogauge  Company,  3136  North 
24th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Teaching  Ability.  Coxe-Orleans.  Grade  XII.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Teaching  Aptitude  Tests.  Grades  X-XII.  Center  of  Psy- 
chological Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Test  for  Mechanical  Ability.  MacQuarrie.  Grades  VIII-X. 
Southern  California  School  Book  Depository,  Inc.,  1025 
North  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 

Test  in  Music  Accomplishment.  Kwalwassar-Ruch.  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Typewriting  Test  (Stenographic  Proficiency  Test).  Black- 
stone.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York. 

Vocational  Guidance  Tests  for  Engineers.  Thurstone.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


E.  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
1.  Guidance  Values  Which  May  Be  Achieved. 

Revealing  to  the  pupil  the  many  fields  of  personal,  social,  educa- 
tional, vocational,  religious,  and  leisure-time  activities;  essential  to 
reasoned  choice  is  a knowledge  of  the  array  of  opportunities  from 
which  choice  may  be  made.  If  the  school  experience  is  related  to  life, 
the  pupil  must  inevitably  gain  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  activi- 
ties of  life. 

Revealing  to  the  pupil  his  own  interests,  capacities,  and  limitations. 
Dean  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  said  that  “.  . .the 
studies  give  the  pupil  a means  of  trying  himself  out,  they  give  him 
something  to  bite  on,  they  help  him  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  things 
his  native  talents  enable  him  to  do.  Secondary  school  studies  are  the 
teething  rings  of  adolescence.  They  assist  in  the  eruption  of  native 
powers  and  help  the  child  to  learn  what  his  particular  powers  are.” 

Revealing  the  pupil  to  the  teacher,  counselor,  and  principal  so  that 
they  have  a basis  for  counseling.  The  experience  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  viewed  not  only  as  valuable  for  preparing  and  developing 
pupils,  but  also  for  testing  and  exploring  them. 


2 Principles  of  Procedure  in  Realizing  Guidance  Values  of  the 
Subjects. 

In  general,  it  is  very  important  to  enter  upon  analyses  of  occupa- 
tions in  relation  to  guidance,  The  pupil  should  receive  as  vivid  im- 
pressions as  is  possible  to  give,  concerning  many  occupations. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  acquire  a consciousness  in  the  pupil  in 
developing  fundamental  knowledge  in  the  choosing  of  education  and 
vocations.  The  teacher  should  bring  to  the  pupil’s  attention  the  mean- 
ing for  educational  and  vocational  choosing  of  their  experiences  with 
the  subject.  Ability  and  disability,  interest  and  lack  of  interest,  with 
the  course  as  a whole  and  with  its  various  distinctive  elements  should 
be  interpreted  to  the  class. 
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3 Suggestions  Pertaining  to  the  Elementary  School  Subject. 

Experience  with,  and  knowledge  of,  a wide  variety  of  personal, 
social,  educational,  occupational,  religious,  and  leisure-time  activities 
should  feature  the  whole  curriculum,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten. 
An  outline  of  the  types  of  work  which  may  be  done  in  each  grade  of 
the  elementary  school  in  the  acquisition  of  occupational  information 
is  the  subject  of  a volume  by  McCracken  and  Lamb  (see  Bibliogra- 
phy). Undoubtedly,  the  healthful  tendencies  to  have  pupils  read 
much  more  extensively  than  formerly,  to  study  arithmetic  in  more 
natural  social  settings,  and  to  introduce  arts  and  crafts  into  the  daily 
round,  are  all  contributing  to  a basic  acquaintance  with  the  occupa- 
tional world. 

In  the  many  and  intimate  contacts  of  the  elementary  school  years 
there  is  opportunity  for  teachers  to  learn  a great  deal  about  pupils. 
This  knowledge  is  indispensable  capital  for  counseling.  It  should  be 
made  available  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  guidance  in  the  later 
school  years. 

If  the  school  is  an  eight-year  school,  the  teachers  in  the  upper  years 
will  need  to  interpret  to  pupils  the  meaning  of  their  successes  and 
failures,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the 
choices  of  the  differentiated  secondary  school  curriculum — choices 
which  depend  in  some  degree  on  occupational  choices.  Adequate  guid- 
ance of  self  analysis  in  this  most  formative  period  prevents  the  crystal- 
lization of  hopes  around  educational  and  vocational  plans  which  are 
either  unattainable  or  do  not  utilize  potential  powers. 

4.  Suggestions  Pertaining  to  the  Second.\ry  School  Subjects, 
English  and  Science  Being  Used  as  Examples. 

With  the  present  tendency  to  include  more  recent  literature  and 
more  varied  types  of  material  in  the  reading  of  secondary  school 
pupils,  the  function  of  revealing  personal,  social,  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  religious  life  and  attitudes  is  being  more  fully  performed 
than  was  true  when  the  reading  was  confined  to  belles  lettres.  Dis- 
cerning teachers,  concerned  with  using  literature  as  a means  of  helping 
pupils  to  an  understanding  of  life,  will  bring  to  their  attention  a wide 
range  of  modern  writings  of  literary  merit,  both  in  books  and  maga- 
zines. Through  such  experience  pupils  acquire  some  personal,  social, 
educational,  occupational,  religious,  and  leisure-time  orientation.  (The 
use  of  English  composition  as  an  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of  occu- 
pational information  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  a later  sec- 
tion— the  study  of  occupations. 

The  possibility  of  using  English  for  helping  the  pupil  to  weigh  his 
own  potentialities  is  illustrated  interestingly  in  the  case  of  Frank 
Smith. If  Frank’s  English  teacher  had  made  clear  to  him  the  mean- 
ing of  his  disability  and  lack  of  interest  in  any  form  of  English  com- 
position, he  probably  would  not  have  acquired  a fixed  ambition  to 
become  a writer.  The  English  teacher  should  promote  pupil  thinking 
about  the  vocational  implications  of  skill  in  oral  and  written  English. 


’■  See  this  case  in  The  Educational  Record  Supplement,  No.  8,  July,  1928,  pp.  31-38. 
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An  analysis  of  five  leading  textbooks  in  biology  reveals  reference  to 
more  than  100  distinct  occupations,  the  references  varying  from  mere 
glimpses  to  characterizations  in  some  detail,  devoted  especially  to  the 
importance  of  the  occupation,  the  knowledge  required,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work.  In  similar  manner,  all  of  the  sciences  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  contribute  occupational  orientation.  If  the  teacher 
is  conscious  of  this  value,  he  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

Pupils  should  be  acquiring  significant  evaluations  of  their  interests 
and  capacities  through  the  study  of  science.  In  a study  of  200  juniors 
and  seniors  in  a secondary  school  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  pupils 
were  measured  on  the  Sones-Harry  High  School  Achievement  Test, 
which  includes  a test  of  ability  and  knowdedge  in  natural  science. 
With  reference  to  success  on  this  portion  of  the  test,  the  pupils  who 
had  chosen  occupations  involving  special  knowledge  of  natural  science 
were  compared  with  the  remaining  pupils.  Very  little  difference  was 
apparent  and  both  groups  showed  wide  variation.  It  seemed  that  pu- 
pils were  choosing  careers  involving  ability  and  knowledge  in  science 
with  very  little  reference  to  their  possession  of  that  qualification.  Such 
evidence  constitutes  a challenge,  and  who  should  be  better  equipped 
to  accept  it  than  the  subject  teacher? 

Referring  once  more  to  the  case  of  Frank  Smith,  the  evidence  of  his 
secondary  school  record  pointed  plainly  to  his  superior  attainments  in 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  shop.  But  he  did  not  learn  from 
those  experiences.  The  old  adage,  experience  is  a great  teacher,  is  but 
a half  truth.  Experience  needs  interpretation,  a service  which  the 
teacher  owes  to  the  pupil.  Science  is  also  rich  in  information  and  ex- 
periences that  are  invaluable  in  revealing  possibilities  of  worthwhile 
leisure-time  activities  and  civic  usefulness. 


5.  Courses  for  Exploration. 

a.  Origin  and  expansion  of  the  idea. 

The  concept  of  exploratory  courses  has  grown  up  with  the 
junior  high  school.  One  of  the  special  purposes  of  that  insti- 
tution most  commonly  mentioned  is  that  of  giving  pupils  ex- 
ploratory experiences  as  a basis  for  choosing  a specialized 
curriculum  in  the  senior  high  school.  Industrial  arts  initiated 
the  exploratory  idea,  organizing  first  courses  in  the  department 
so  as  to  give  every  boy  several  industrial  experiences.  Com- 
mercial departments  have  offered  brief  sampling  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand;  of  late  years  they 
have  attempted  to  give  an  overview  of  business  occupations 
especially  through  the  course  called  “junior  business  prepara- 
tion.” The  principal  exploratory  courses  which  have  so  far 
been  developed  are  general  science  and  general  mathematics. 
Recently,  general  language  courses  have  been  developed  with 
rather  indifferent  success.  Courses  in  occupations  have  proved 
to  be  very  practical  and  necessary. 
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b.  Suggestions  in  industrial  arts.  See  Industrial  Arts  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Bulletin  331.  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Courses  in  industrial  arts  education  should  include  instruc- 
tion that  will  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  tool 
processes,  manipulation  of  tools,  industrial  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. The  type  of  activities  to  be  included  in  this  course  will 
vary  with  the  pupils’  interests  and  abilities  and  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  available  within  the  district  to  be  served. 
The  following  list,  based  on  occupational  groups,  is  suggestive 
of  the  type  of  exploratory  work  that  might  be  included  in  the 
junior  high  school  program: 

Automotive 

Dissembling  and  assembling  automobile  parts,  mechanics  of 
automobile  operation,  auto  drivers’  laws  and  rules,  auto  repair 
and  maintenance,  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used 
in  the  industry). 

Drawing 

Instruction  in  reading,  drawing,  sketching  and  drawing  re- 
lated to  shop  activity,  applied  mechanical  and  architectural 
drafting,  industrial  applications  of  design  and  drafting. 

Electricity 

(a)  Wiring 

Bell  wiring,  light  and  power  Aviring  and  distribution,  un- 
derwriters’ rules  and  regulations,  applied  theory  (materials 
and  methods  used  in  the  industry). 

(b)  Communication 

Telegraph,  telephone,  radio;  transmission;  Federal,  State 
and  local  rules  and  regulations;  applied  theory  (materials 
and  methods  used  in  industry). 

(c)  Motor  and  generator 

Motor  and  generator  repair,  motor  and  generator  in- 
stallation, underwriters’  rules  and  regulations,  applied 
theory  (materials  and  methods  used  in  the  industry). 

General  Metal 

(a)  Machine  shop  practice 

Bench  work  (to  include  wrought  iron  work),  machine 
tool  operation,  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used 
in  the  industry). 
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(b)  Sheet  metal 

Bench  work — tin,  galvanized  iron,  black  iron  and  art 
metal;  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used  in  the 
industry) . 

(c)  Forging 

Rough  forging,  ornamental  forging,  applied  theory  (ma- 
terials and  methods  used  in  industry). 

(d)  Welding 

Electric,  acetylene,  applied  theory  (materials  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  industry). 

(e)  Metal  moulding  (art  metal  and  parts  for  machines  and 

apparatus) 

Core  making,  moulding  from  patterns,  heating  and  pour- 
ing metal,  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used  in 
the  industry). 

(f)  Plumbing 

Cutting  and  threading  pipe,  welding  as  applied  to  the 
industry,  installation  and  repair  of  plumbing  accessories. 
State  and  local  rules  and  regulations,  applied  theory  (ma- 
terials and  methods  used  in  the  industry) . 


Printing 

Composition  (newspaper,  hand  bills,  pamphlets,  books,  ad- 
vertising, cards,  etc.),  press  work,  bookbinding,  art  as  applied 
to  the  industry,  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used 
in  the  industry). 


W oodwork 

(a)  Carpentry 

Bench  work,  model  building,  and  practice  jobs  based  on 
pupil  interests,  sectional  binding  on  reduced  scale,  machine 
tool  operation,  applied  theory  (materials  and  methods  used 
in  the  industry) . 

(b)  Cabinetmaking 

Bench  work,  practice  jobs,  and  productive  work,  finish- 
ing, machine  tool  operation,  applied  theory  (materials  and 
methods  used  in  the  industry). 

(c)  Patternmaking 

To  include  both  wood  and  metal,  bench  work,  practice 
jobs,  and  production  work,  machine  tool  operation,  applied 
theory  (materials  and  methods  used  in  the  industry). 
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Home  Mechanics  (hoys  and  girls) 

Another  variation  that  is  suggested  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram for  both  boys  and  girls  in  industrial  arts  work  might  be 
termed  “home  mechanics.”  This  program  should  be  organized 
to  include  information  in  the  several  shop  activities  necessary 
for  successful  homemaking.  The  instruction  should  be  devel- 
oped so  that  each  pupil  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  home  appliances,  machine  and  repairs  related 
to  each  activity.  The  practical  work  should  be  performed 
with  tools  common  to  the  average  home.  Such  activities  might 
include:  Woodwork,  electricity,  pottery,  weaving  and  canning, 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  (related  to  the  home),  plumb- 
ing and  water  systems,  painting  and  glazing,  cement  and  plas- 
tering, sheet  metal,  house  plan  reading. 

It  is  equally  important  that  some  treatment  of  the  employ- 
ment situation  be  included.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  tie 
up  occupational  studies  with  specific  situations  encountered 
through  the  shop.  Discussions  upon  this  subject  would  in- 
clude: What  an  employer  expects  of  an  employe,  what  an  em- 
ploye should  expect  from  an  employer,  abilities  required  on  a 
job,  the  effect  of  attitudes  on  success  in  a job,  relations  be- 
tween industry  and  the  consumer,  factors  affecting  cost  of  pro- 
duction, marketing  costs,  employer  and  employe  relationships, 
government,  and  other  requirements. 


c.  Example  of  an  extended  plan  of  exploratory  courses. 

H.  B.  Bruner  introduced  into  his  junior  high  school  at 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  “broadening  and  finding”  courses  to 
represent  all  departments  of  the  senior  high  school.  All  of 
the  courses  for  seventh  p-ade  were  of  nine  weeks’  duration; 
some  of  those  for  the  eighth  grade  were  organized  for  nine 
weeks  and  some  for  eighteen  weeks.  Pupils  of  the  seventh 
grade  were  required  to  elect  four  courses  and  pupils  of  the 
eight  grade  two,  three,  or  four.  One  of  the  courses  in  each 
year  had  to  be  in  science.  Courses  open  to  seventh  grade 
pupils  were:  Art,  vocal  music,  instrumental  music,  expres- 
sion, journalism,  clothing,  foods,  science,  typewriting,  voca- 
tional information,  mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  auto 
mechanics,  etc. 

Courses  open  to  eighth  grade  pupils  included  those  of- 
fered in  the  seventh  grade  and  the  following:  Public  speak- 
ing,® English-Latin,  pre-modern  languages,  biological  sci- 
ence, physical  science,  business,  banking,  home  nursing, 
millinery,  interior  decorating,  arts  and  crafts,  general  re- 
pairs, printing,  carpentry,  bricklaying  and  cement,  forging 
and  sheet  metal. 

* H.  B.  Bruner — The  Junior  High  School  at  Work,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Contributions  to  Education,  No.  177,  1925. 
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d.  Trends  toward  “general”  courses. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  short  unit  exploratory  courses 
in  the  junior  high  school  are  losing  their  separate  identities 
in  courses  designed  to  give  the  pupil  general  introductions 
to  broad  fields  of  knowledge.  The  first  of  these  courses  to 
become  popular  was  general  science,  followed  by  general 
mathematics,  and  less  frequently  by  general  social  studies 
and  general  language.  Progressive  thinking  in  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum  also  demands  general  art,  general 
music,  general  home  economics,  and  general  commerce  (jun- 
ior business  preparation) — courses  designed  to  give  breadth  of 
experience  rather  than  intensive  preparation  in  a few  aspects. 
Exploration  is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  all  these 
courses. 

e.  Some  principles  governing  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  exploratory  cov,rses. 

To  achieve  its  primary  end,  an  exploratory  course  should 
make  extensive  employment  of  sense-impressions  and  first- 
hand contact. 

An  exploratory  course  should  have  intrinsic  value,  so 
that  whether  the  pupil  gets  negative  or  positive  guidance 
from  it,  he  will  have  received  worthwhile  development. 

For  courses  in  which  the  attainment  of  a given  degree  of 
development  is  not  essential  to  future  progress  in  school  or 
in  life,  repetition  should  not  be  required  of  pupils  who  fail. 

An  adequate  record  should  be  made  of  the  aptitude  and 
interest  exhibited  and  of  the  success  achieved  by  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  interpret  to  the  pupils  the  meaning  of 
their  experiences  in  terms  of  vocational  and  educational  fields. 

Emphasis  on  the  first  principle  here  stated  should  not  be 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  leave  no  room  in  the  course 
for  a general  viewing  of  the  occupational  field,  the  conditions 
of  labor,  the  materials  concerned,  and  the  social  services 
rendered.  This  seems  to  be  a frecpient  error  in  industrial  arts 
exploratory  courses. 

F.  SPECIAL  APTITUDE  TESTING 

The  measurement  of  specific  abilities  obviously  has  much  meaning 
for  functional  guidance,  since  all  of  the  differentiated  activities  from 
which  choices  are  to  be  made  involve  specific  abilities  to  a greater 
or  less  degree.  Standard  achievement  tests,  such  as  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  and  the  Sones-Harry  High  School  Achievement  Test 
are  divided  into  sub-tests  which  constitute  measures  of  aptitudes  for 
mathematical,  scientific,  and  linguistic  activity.  The  cooperative  test 
series  include  similar  material  as  separate  forms.  Strictly  prognostic 
tests  are  available  for  the  prediction  of  success  in  foreign  languages 
and  branches  of  supra-arithmetical  mathematics. 
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Research  has  been  notably  successful  in  devising  tests  of  specific 
aptitudes  for  mechanical  and  musical  ability.  Of  the  former  we  read 
that  “mechanical  tests  are  at  least  as  effective  in  their  field  as  the 
mental  tests  are  for  the  academic  field.”® 

The  Seashore  tests  of  musical  aptitude,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  have  been  proven  to  possess  high  value  for  the  selection  of  stud- 
ents for  advanced  preparation  in  music. 

The  extent  to  which  a school  will  utilize  special  aptitude  tests  will 
depend  upon  its  resources  in  money  and  personnel.  Their  importance 
is  doubtless  secondary  to  that  of  the  general  intelligence  test. 


G.  INDIVIDUAL  COUNSELING 

The  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  education  is  condi- 
tioned very  largely  by  the  extent  to  which  guidance  functions  in  the 
school  program.  The  service  of  guidance  is  not  so  much  that  of 
educating  the  pupil  but  more  particularly  that  of  assisting  him  in 
forming  correct  evaluations  and  interpretations  as  a method  of  pro- 
cedure in  life  situations.  Through  interpretation,  the  pupil  becomes 
aware  of  his  capabilities  and  needs  and  is  thus  better  able  to  choose 
the  preparation  necessary  for  his  success  and  happiness  in  meeting 
social  and  economic  problems  as  a member  of  a complex  and  con- 
stantly changing  social  order. 

The  proper  orientation  of  the  pupil  means  much  to  him  in  develop- 
ing right  attitudes  and  ideals  in  living.  While  counseling  tends  to 
reduce  the  burden  for  the  persons  responsible  for  the  guidance  pro- 
gram, the  eagerness  of  the  teacher  to  detect  needs  for  help  by  in- 
dividual pupils  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  of  the  school. 
The  amount  of  time  required  for  individual  counseling  in  a school  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  number  of  pupils  needing  this  type  of 
service.  Caution  should  be  taken  by  the  counselor  so  that  he  dis- 
tributes his  time  equitably  according  to  need.  In  some  schools  group 
guidance  might  rightly ' occupy  a large  portion  of  his  time.  In  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  senior  high  school  grades,  his  time  will  be  de- 
voted principally  to  a study  of  and  conference  with  the  pupil. 

The  good  program  will  be  preventive  rather  than  curative.  While 
cases  of  maladjustments  will  arise,  there  is  a desire  that  these  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  The  counselor  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
pupil  that  he  is  able  to  sense  possible  maladjustments  and  secure  ad- 
justments before  the  pupil  is  fully  aware  of  his  condition. 

Every  effort  is  exerted  to  ascertain  the  pupil’s  true  interest.  This 
often-times  may  be  a revelation  to  the  pupil  himself.  Some  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth  in  order  to  give  a pupil  a more  complete  under- 
standing of  a field  of  work  in  which  he  has  expressed  an  interest  or  of 
the  make-up  of  the  world  at  large  have  enlisted  the  support  of  local 
business  organizations  in  placing  a boy  or  girl  a short  period  of  time 
each  week  in  some  type  of  work.  Kittanning  High  School  has  done 


* Koos  and  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools.  MacMillan,  1932,  p.  315. 
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some  fine  work  in  this  phase  of  guidance  through  classes  in  commercial 
work.  A boy  may  desire  to  be  a dentist,  a doctor,  a machinist,  auto 
mechanic,  a plumber,  a carpenter;  or  a girl  a nurse  in  a doctor’s  office, 
a doctor,  a dentist,  a saleslady,  a beautician,  a hostess  in  a tearoom. 
The  school  will  contact  persons  in  these  fields  in  the  local  community 
and  secure  their  cooperation  to  have  the  boy  or  girl  spend  a number  of 
hours  each  week  at  the  place  of  work.  This  plan  will  give  the  boy  or 
girl  a most  valuable  supplement  to  the  knowledge  he  or  she  already 
l^as  obtained  through  reading  and  discussions  with  persons  familiar 
with  the  field. 

1.  Develop  Techniques  Whereby  the  Pupils  Will  React  to  a Grow- 
ing Body  of  Definite  Information  Concerning  Social,  Vocational, 
and  Educational  Opportunities  and  Possibilities. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  following  the  general  guidance 
program  outlined  for  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  In  the  senior 
high  school  there  should  be  an  effort  each  year  to  capitalize  on  the 
thinking  of  the  pupil  in  connection  with  his  educational  and  voca- 
tional career.  This  may  be  done  through  assigned  investigations, 
conferences,  and  reports.  The  following  topics  are  suggested: 

Tenth  year — ^^Vhat  I expect  to  get  out  of  secondary  school, 
and  what  courses  and  activities  will  help  me  to  get  out  of  sec- 
ondary school  what  I want. 

Eleventh  year — How  the  program  which  I am  taking  in  sec- 
ondary school  will  aid  me  in  my  future  educational  and  voca- 
tional career. 

Twelfth  year — ^^Vhat  I expect  to  do  when  I leave  secondary 
school,  and  what  educational  equipment  I will  need  to  carry 
out  the  program  which  I have  planned  for  myself.  A more 
detailed  outline  of  the  functions  and  organization  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  in  the  senior  high  school  might 
profitably  include: 

2.  Personnel  and  research  (the  adjustment  of  the  worker  to  his 
work) : Continuous  records  of  attendance,  health,  achievements, 
interest,  personal  data;  records  of  periodic  surveys  of  intelligence, 
educational  tests,  aptitudes,  prospects;  studies  of  pupil  adjustment 
in  classification  and  choice  of  electives;  studies  in  articulation 
and  pupil  turnover;  basic  data  for  the  construction  of  school  pro- 
gram; studies  for  a redefinition  of  school  and  curricular  objectives; 
psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations;  records,  pamphlets, 
and  catalogs  of  schools  for  further  education. 


3.  Counseling.  Such  work  includes  interviews  about:  Leaving 
school  to  enter  employment  (interview  with  pupil  and  parent 
employment  service  and  issue  of  work  certificate) ; checking  un- 
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wise  choice  of  electives;  special  problems  of  health,  absence, 
failure,  transfer,  social  adjustment;  home  visits  and  conferences 
with  parents;  educational  and  vocational  plans;  periodic  check-up 
on  educational  progress;  possible  changes  in  the  school  curriculum 
and  program  which  concerns  teachers,  heads  of  the  department, 
and  the  principal;  follow-up  reports  of  graduates  and  of  em- 
ployed pupils  in  evening  or  continuation  schools. 

4.  Orientation.  Such  work  should  include  teaching:  How  to  study, 
how  to  budget  one’s  time,  how  to  succeed  in  school,  how  to  take 
examinations;  how  to  use  the  guidance  library;  how  to  choose 
electives,  colleges,  other  educational  opportunities,  vocational  edu- 
cation; vocational  opportunities,  the  study  of  occupations,  local 
employment,  apprenticeship,  evening  schools;  how  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  personal  and  social  relations,  student  legislature  or  forum, 
case  conferences,  student  council,  school  civic  problems,  etc. 


H.  MEASURES  OF  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS 

Aluch  research  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  effort  to  construct 
objective  tests  or  inventories  which  will  accurately  indicate  voca- 
tional interests.  The  significance  of  such  study  lies  in  the  very  evi- 
dent importance  of  considering  interest  as  well  as  ability  in  selection 
of  a vocation.  Results,  however,  have  been  gratifying  only  with 
college  seniors.  The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  probability  that 
exhibited  interests  depend  upon  experiences,  that  college  seniors  have 
had  sufficient  experiences  in  most  cases  to  bring  about  the  emergency  of 
true  interests,  and  that  secondary  school  pupils  frequently  have  had  in- 
sufficient experience  to  have  attained  settled  interests.  Accepting  such 
a view,  the  counselor  of  secondary  school  pupils  will  learn  all  he  can, 
by  inquiry  and  observation,  about  the  exhibited  interests,  interpret 
them  for  their  vocational  significance,  and  utilize  them  tentatively. 
But  he  will  not  forget  to  direct  the  pupil  toward  new  experiences 
which  may  reveal  additional  and  more  fundamental  interests.^® 

Before  assembling  a library  of  vocational  information,  before 
planning  a course  of  study  in  occupational  opportunities,  it  is  wise 
to  have  as  a partial  guide  an  accurate  list  of  the  occupations  in  which 
the  students  are  interested.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  other 
occupations  which  experience  reveals  the  students  are  likely  to  enter, 
and  for  any  occupations  about  which  the  vocational  counselor  thinks 
the  students  should  be  informed;  but  the  interests  of  the  students 
certainly  should  not  be  ignored. 

A simple  form,  by  means  of  which  these  interests  may  be  ascer- 
tained, is  given  below.  It  may  be  distributed  to  the  students  at  any 
time,  and  the  replies  tabulated.  This  should  be  done  at  least  once  a 

H.  B.  Bruner.  The  Junior  High  School  at  Work.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  177,  1925. 

Douglas  Fryer.  The  Measurement  of  Interests,  Henry  Holt,  1931. 

Koos  and  Kefauver.  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools.  Macmillan,  1932,  pp.  33-47. 
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year.  The  resulting  tabulation  may  provide  interesting  and  useful 
publicity  material.  Students’  names  should,  of  course,  be  held  in 
confidence. 

Our  school  is  planning  to  collect  reliable  information  about  occupa- 
tions and  to  make  this  information  available  to  interested  students 
who  wish  to  examine  it  before  choosing  a career.  We  wish  to  know 
in  which  occupations  most  of  the  students  are  interested,  and  request 
that  you  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  thoughtfully  and 
seriously.  If  you  prefer  to  hand  in  your  paper  without  putting  your 
name  on  it,  you  may  do  so. 


Name 

Class 


Date 


Homeroom 


I.  Which  occupations  are  you  considering  as  a possible  life  work? 

1 

2 

3 

II.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  information  about  any  of  these  or 
about  any  other  occupation?  If  so,  which  ones? 

1 

2 

3 


I.  THE  CASE  STUDY 

This  is  the  more  detailed  and  thorough-going  technique  of  diagnosis 
which  is  used  to  supplement  the  coarser  methods  which  prove  in- 
sufficient for  the  discovery  of  fundamental  causation  in  various  types 
of  unadjusted,  maladjusted,  or  perverted  individuals.  While  the  mak- 
ing of  case  studies  is  a task  for  a specially  prepared  person,  such  an 
expert  must  lean  heavily  upon  teachers  and  principal  for  the  dis- 
covery of  problem  cases,  for  the  observation  of  their  behavior,  and 
for  the  administration  of  prescribed  treatment.  Consequently,  the 
rank  and  file  of  school  faculties  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with 
methods  of  studying  the  pupil.  It  must  further  be  realized  that  the 
number  of  pupils  who  require  the  services  of  the  case  study  special- 
ist depends  in  part  on  the  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a critical 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  each  individual  in  the  everyday  activity 
of  the  classroom  from  grade  to  grade. 

For  the  many  schools  which  can  have  no  specialist  to  make  case 
studies,  Pressy  contributes  the  following  outline  as  a guidance  to 
teachers  in  the  carrying  on  of  that  activity: 

History  of  the  Child’s  Family;  medical,  social,  and  emotional,  in- 
tellectual, educational  (and  economic). 
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History  of  the  Child’s  Life  to  Date;  medical,  social,  and  emotional, 
intellectual,  educational  (and  economic). 

The  Child’s  Present  Condition;  physical  condition,  social,  and  emo- 
tional edjustment,  intellectual  development,  and  educational  adjust- 
ment.“ 

The  outline  suggests  how  deeply  a case  study  may  probe.  Obtain- 
ing the  essential  information  will  often  be  a delicate  task  requiring 
great  skill  in  the  art  of  interviewing.  To  know  what  data  to  gather, 
how  to  gather  them,  and  how  to  interpret  them  involve  high  in- 
telligence and  common  sense,  supplemented  by  extended  study  in 
education,  sociology,  psychology,  and  physical  health. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  types  of  information  that  are  essential 
for  the  development  of  an  effective  individual  counseling  program, 
sample  cases  are  here  given.  They  also  illustrate  to  some  extent  prob- 
lems involved  and  the  treatment  suggested.  The  information  con- 
cerning many  of  these  cases  is  entirely  insufficient  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  material  secured  from  the  cumulative  personal  rec- 
ord and  individual  pupil  folder.  The  arrangement  of  data  differs  in 
form  since  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  chief  concern  of  the 
counselor  is  that  of  securing  all  relevant  information  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  most  reasonably  promising  procedure  to  suggest  to  the 
particular  individual.  Several  suggested  forms  are  included  in  the 
appendix.  The  counselor  should  realize  that  there  are  always  some 
facts  to  be  studied  with  the  definite  purpose  of  anticipating  and  pre- 
paring for  serious  life  situations  before  they  have  actually  created 
problems  or  before  the  existent  problems  have  become  exceedingly 
chronic. 

CASE  NO.  1 
Boy,  Martin. 

Dropped  out  of  Junior  High  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  nine 
months,  when  in  the  7B  gi'ade. 

Physical  development:  Very  large  for  his  age  (sixty-seven  inches) 
and  underweight  for  his  height  and  age. 

Nerves  in  a bad  condition. 

Subject  to  severe  headaches  and  nausea,  which  recur  every  few  weeks 
and  cause  the  loss  of  several  days  from  school  each  time. 

Eye  sight  poor.  Wears  strong  glasses. 

Normally  developed  in  pubescence  and  post-pubescence. 

Family  physician  advises  taking  him  from  school  and  sending  him  to 
country  to  live  in  the  open  to  build  up  his  health. 

Intelligence:  He  has  never  been  given  an  intelligence  test,  but  his 
behavior  and  school  marks  display  an  average  intelligence. 

S.  Li.  Pressey.  Psychology  and  the  New  Education.  Harper  and  Bros.,  1933,  p.  253. 
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Achievement:  Is  more  than  two  years  behind  the  average  pupil  in 
progress  through  school;  has  had  to  repeat  four  different  grades,  i.  e., 
IB,  3A,  4B,  and  6B ; his  marks  in  junior  high  school  were  much 
higher  than  in  the  elementary  school;  he  did  good  work  in  mathe- 
matics, history,  music,  science,  and  woodwork;  he  did  passing  work 
in  drawing  and  English;  he  failed  to  pass  his  class  in  gym;  he  seems 
to  have  a natural  bent  for  woodwork,  painting,  and  work  requiring 
strength  and  skill  with  the  hands;  his  parents  say  that  he  is  a great 
help  about  the  house,  making  screens,  tables,  book  troughs,  and  in 
painting. 


School  attendance:  Has  missed  much  time  through  illness  and  con- 
dition of  his  nerves;  although  he  dislikes  school,  he  never  played 
truant. 

Interests:  Is  rather  unsocial — has  few  friends;  not  interested  in 
athletics  or  reading;  likes  to  go  to  the  movies. 


Emotional  characteristics:  Is  a plodder  and  persistent;  is  shy;  dislikes 
school  work  and  all  teachers;  always  had  very  good  conduct  marks 
at  school  with  only  fair  effort. 

Home  environment:  Comes  of  a middle  class  family;  nationality  of 
parents — -father,  American-born  of  German  parents  and  mother, 
English  born;  is  next  to  youngest  of  five  children;  no  economic  need 
for  boy  to  leave  school;  if  he  had  the  ability  and  desire,  he  could 
have  gone  as  far  as  he  liked. 


Present  occupation:  Martin  left  school  and  took  first  position  offered 
to  him,  one  in  which  there  is  no  advancement;  in  the  six  months 
he  had  been  working,  he  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  his  em- 
ployers, who  have  given  him  two  increases  in  wages;  he  is  a steady, 
honest,  and  earnest  worker. 


Suggested  corrective  measures:  Induce  Martin  to  change  his  position 
as  soon  as  possible  to  one  in  which  he  can  learn  a trade.  If  possible, 
this  trade  should  be  an  outdoor  one,  so  he  can  regain  his  health. 

Try  to  interest  him  in  night  school  courses  in  mechanical  arts  so  he 
can  progress  as  far  as  possible  in  the  trade  he  chooses. 

Enforce  strict  health  habits  to  eliminate  his  unfavorable  physical 
condition. 

Have  his  eyes  tested  frequently  to  find  whether  or  not  they  are  im- 
proving. 

Try  to  divert  his  attention  from  movies  to  athletics  by  taking  him  to 
football  and  baseball  games. 
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CASE  NO.  2 


General  information: 


Name — Samuel  Brilowitz. 

Age — seventeen  years,  six  months. 
Parents — Slavic  (both). 

Height — five  feet,  nine  inches. 
Weight — 155  pounds. 


Had  women  teachers  throughout 
his  school  career. 


High  grade  New  York  Grammar 
School. 


Consciousness  of  over-develop- 
ment in  comparison  with 
classmates. 


Education:  Began  Grammar  School  at  age  of  seven;  stayed  in 
fourth  grade  two  years;  left  back  at  fifth  grade;  left  back  at  sixth 
grade;  now  in  seventh  grade. 

Domestic  environment:  Mother  a washerwoman;  father  an  elec- 
trician; negligible  cultural  traditions;  father  wants  youth’s  support, 
financially;  mother  opposed  to  continuation  school  plan;  mother 
demands  son  stay  at  day  school;  boy  works  after  school  until  nine 
o’clock  at  night. 

Economic  status:  Father’s  income  annually — $1,450.00;  three 

younger  children  attending  school;  rent,  $35.00  per  month. 

Mental  characteristics:  High  degree  of  mechanical  ability;  little 
academic  skill. 

Tastes  and  interests:  Taste  for  anything  manual;  liking  for  sports 
(football,  basketball,  etc.) ; read  nothing  except  Tom  Swift. 

Intelligence:  Never  submitted  to  intelligence  tests;  characterized  as 
stupid  by  teachers;  high  inventive  intelligence. 

Intellect:  Undeveloped  intellect. 

Discussion:  Samuel  is  an  unfortunate  victim  of  maternal  solicitude 
carried  to  a somewhat  justified  but  stupid  degree.  The  main 
trouble  lies  in  the  desire  of  Samuel’s  mother  for  the  education  of 
her  son  in  an  academic  atmosphere  for  which,  as  a perusal  of  his 
tastes  and  interests,  intelligence,  and  mental  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral shows,  he  seems  to  be  unfitted. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  boy’s  environment  could  be  improved 
through  the  agency  of  the  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  church  would 
have  great  influence  on  his  parents.  To  remove  the  boy  from  his  en- 
vironment would  be  the  most  effective  measure,  perhaps,  of  dealing 
with  the  situation.  If  the  boy  could  be  placed  in  a private  family  of 
high  ideals  during  the  period  of  his  education,  the  difficulty  would 
largely  disappear,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  Samuel  is  a boy  with 
fine  possibilities.  Yet  such  treatment  would  not  solve  the  problem 
for  the  other  children.  It  would  seem  that  society  would  be  justified 
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in  removing  such  children  from  their  homes  and  placing  them  in  more 
favorable  surroundings  where  adequate  care  would  be  provided.  In 
the  meantime,  the  church  in  which  the  family  shows  some  interest  is 
cooperating  with  the  school  in  the  hope  that  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment may  result. 

CASE  NO.  3 

Name — IMary  Stephano. 

Sex — female. 

Age — fourteen  years,  one  month. 

Race — Italian. 

Economic  status:  Father  unskilled  mechanic;  not  high. 

Educational  and  cidtural  background:  Father  little,  mother  fair. 
General  intelligence : Very  good. 

Achievement:  Fair,  until  sixth  grade,  acceleration  by  aid  and  en- 
couragement of  neighboring  friend.  Has  moved  to  Camden  where 
school  system  is  different  and  is  failing  in  eighth  grade.  School  is 
accessible.  Child  complains  that  teacher  takes  no  interest  in  her.  Is 
not  retarded  because,  although  one  year  over-age  she  began  school 
at  seven  years. 

Tastes  and  interests:  Always  wanted  education  until  failure.  Now 
she  wishes  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  It  may  be  noted  that  she 
has  enough  pride  and  ambition  not  to  want  to  work  in  the  “Five 
and  Ten  Cent”  store  because  she  sees  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Wanted  to  get  work  in  large  store  or  in  an  office 
where  she  wished  to  learn  and  advance  if  possible. 

Compulsory  education:  Would  have  to  go  to  continuation  school  if 
she  left  day  school. 

T emperament : Bashful,  quick  temper,  but  forgiving  in  the  home  and 
very  kind  to  her  younger  brothers. 

Health:  Good,  vigorous,  but  is  small  in  stature  and  is  often  taken  for 
younger  than  her  years. 

Additional  facts:  Counselor  has  known  this  family  for  five  years. 
Alary  is  the  fourth  of  six  children.  Her  mother  died  two  months  ago, 
a few  weeks  after  their  removal  to  New  Jersey.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  school  system  is  quite  different  and  she  does  not  like 
either  the  work  or  the  teachers.  In  addition,  her  married  sister  is 
keeping  the  little  ones  and  makes  it  unpleasant  for  her  by  scolding 
and  unmotherly  treatment.  Discovered  that  since  she  has  moA^ed 
to  Camden  her  cousin,  two  years  older,  has  influenced  her  to  some 
degree,  taking  her  out  at  night  and  making  “dates.”  Of  course. 
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Italians  do  mature  early  and  often  marry  when  young,  but  it  is 
believed  that  if  she  would  not  associate  with  this  cousin  she  would 
have  better,  sense  herself,  since  her  ambition  has  been  to  go  through 
school.  Now  she  is  depressed  and  has  decided  to  give  up — because 
she  “can’t  get  along.”  She  wants  to  get  a position  before  she  really 
leaves  school. 

Suggested  remedy:  The  first  suggestion  was  to  see  what  positions 
were  open  to  a child  with  no  experience.  It  was  found  that  no  de- 
sirable openings  could  be  located.  She  should  be  placed  in  a de- 
pendable place — such  as  a large  store  where  advancement  could  be 
made.  Wanamaker’s  system  of  educating  his  employes  seems  at- 
tractive. This  system  is  especially  designed  to  aid  children  who 
are  forced  to  make  their  own  living.  There  is  at  present  no  vacancy 
here.  Other  possible  solutions  are: 

Make  arrangements  so  that  she  could  attend  the  school  in  Phila- 
delphia that  she  liked.  The  question  of  cost  arises  in  this  solution. 
Encourage  her  to  stay  in  school,  trying  to  redeem  herself  in  her 
studies  until  a position  at  Wanamaker’s  can  be  secured.  This 
would  probably  be  from  six  months  to  a year.  The  latter  solution 
was  suggested  three  weeks  ago.  This  encouragement  has  led  to 
passing  two  subjects  in  the  weekly  test  last  Friday. 

CASE  NO.  4 

Frederick,  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  seventh  grade  is  a habitual 
trouble  maker.  His  sister,  two  years  younger,  is  a sophomore  in  high 
school  and  a very  good  student.  A brother  and  sister  in  the  lower 
grades  are  both  doing  average  work.  Frederick,  so  far,  has  never 
committed  what  would  be  called  a major  offense  but  he  is  continually 
the  disturbing  element  in  his  classroom.  His  parents  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  control  him.  They  have  just  about  given  up.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  father  inflicts  rather  severe  punishment.  This  was 
shown  about  four  months  ago  when  Fred  appeared  in  school  with  a 
black  eye  which  was  the  result  of  an  argument  between  father  and 
son  over  some  town  trouble  in  which  Fred  had  a part. 

A summary  of  all  information  available  shows  Fred  has  above 
average  intelligence;  spends  a great  deal  of  his  time  around  town  at 
night  with  older  boys  whose  reputations  are  rather  bad;  has  little 
interest  in  athletics;  delights  in  teasing  the  younger  children;  is  seldom 
discourteous  to  the  teachers;  dresses  neatly  and  with  good  taste;  has 
repeated  four  of  his  seven  grades;  spends  much  of  free  time  “hitch- 
hiking” to  the  surrounding  towns;  frequents  dance  halls  of  a low  type; 
commits  falsehoods  and  undoubtedly  some  stealing. 

CASE  NO.  5 

Early  in  May,  Robert  persuaded  another  boy  to  run  away  with  him. 
They  went  to  New  York  and  were  gone  three  weeks.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  gone  to  Syracuse  without  leave  and  was  brought  back  by  his 
father  after  spending  the  night  in  jail. 
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Robert  is  a likeable  sort  of  boy  and  when  he  reported  to  his  home- 
room teacher  she  felt  she  could  help  him  considerably,  even  hoping  to 
see  him  settle  down  to  the  normal  existence  of  the  high  school  boy. 
For  the  first  month  or  two  he  kept  in  the  background  but  that  soon 
came  to  an  end.  He  seemed  to  have  a perfectly  sound  mind,  yet  the 
following  items  are  examples  of  his  behavior:  Consistent  shouting 
in  the  corridors;  desire  to  be  the  center  of  attraction  at  every  gather- 
ing; talking  out  loud  while  studying;  working  harder  for  a short  time 
to  find  an  excuse  not  to  study;  never  studied  if  left  alone;  always 
moving  about  the  room  sharpening  pencils,  going  to  waste  basket,  etc.; 
an  insane  desire  to  do  his  neighbor’s  work  in  preference  to  his  own; 
making  certain  elaborate  drawings  in  his  physics  note  book  while 
others  are  not  even  attempted;  a reformation  usually  a few  days 
before  examinations  in  which  he  attempts  to  catch  up  in  all  his  miss- 
ing work. 

When  driven,  he  sulks.  When  treated  friendly  and  encouraged  to  do 
the  right  thing,  he  takes  advantage  of  one’s  good  humor.  He  hates 
to  be  humiliated  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Sarcasm  in  small  doses  occa- 
sionally produces  temporary  results.  His  father  has  issued  an  ultima- 
tum that  if  he  gets  into  any  more  trouble  he  will  put  him  to  work  in  a 
labor  gang.  Fortunately,  he  has  no  great  desire  to  quit  school  and  go 
to  work. 

Suggested  treatment:  One  method  of  approach  to  the  boy  was  to 
give  him  some  little  detail  to  attend  each  day.  He  would  prefer  to  act 
as  janitor  all  day  than  go  to  his  classes.  His  desire  to  be  the  center 
of  attraction  resulted  in  his  becoming  head  cheer  leader,  thus  giving 
him  an  outlet  to  his  activity.  This,  however,  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  in  improving  the  situation  as  a whole. 


CASE  NO.  6 

Karl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  ninth  grade,  is  a boy  of  good 
parents,  exceedingly  well  liked  by  both  fellow-pupils  and  teachers.  He 
gives  respect  where  it  is  due,  has  a sense  of  responsibility  and  has 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  by  his  personality,  energy 
and  general  dependability.  But  Karl’s  abilities  are  very  low  having 
an  I.  Q.  of  about  sixty-five.  Karl  recognizes  his  faults,  his  inabilities 
and  also  the  fact  that  he  has  some  gifts  in  his  extraordinary  strong 
and  winning  personality.  Yet  he  fails  in  the  easiest  of  high  school  sub- 
jects though  he  works  conscientiously.  His  inability  to  master  re- 
quired work  though  his  age  considerably  surpasses  his  fellows  is  caus- 
ing him  to  decrease  in  his  efforts.  He  has  a brother  who  commutes 
to  college  and  who  with  apparently  a minimum  of  effort  makes  good 
grades  in  his  subjects.  This  further  adds  to  the  discouragement  of 
Karl.  He  had  the  desire  to  at  least  complete  high  school  but  it  seems 
that  he  will  never  be  able  unless  at  an  age  so  great  that  he  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  in  the  same  grade  with  pupils  so  much  younger. 
He  would  like  to  be  an  automobile  salesman,  but  realized  the  necessity 
of  at  least  some  education  in  that  vocation. 
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The  problem — what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a case  not  only  to  see 
that  he  gets  somewhere  in  school  but  that  his  self-esteem  is  raised 
somewhere  to  the  point  that  it  .should  be? 

CASE  NO.  7 

Julia  has  been  failing  in  chemistry.  Her  other  subjects  are  of 
average  grade.  She  is  a very  nervous  girl.  On  one  occasion  a slight 
hydrogen  explosion  in  the  laboratory  caused  her  to  faint  and  fall  to 
the  floor  without  warning  to  any  of  her  classmates  working  near  her. 

Her  mother  is  a college  graduate,  and  her  father  a university  pro- 
fessor in  a mid-western  university,  but  not  living  with  his  family. 
Julia’s  I.  Q.  is  among  the  highest  in  her  class.  But  she  is  very  lazy. 
It  is  possible  to  drive  her  to  accomplish  some  little  work  but  the  ner- 
vous reaction  is  bound  to  come  and  she.  will  weep  at  the  very  sugges- 
gestion  that  her  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Julia  tries  to  be  very  popular.  She  is  very  attractive  but  her  love 
affairs  are  all  very  short.  When  some  athletic  hero  neglects  her  to 
pay  his  attention  to  some  other  girl  Julia  is  very  unhappy. 

Her  mother  is  very  anxious  that  Julia  pass  all  her  subjects  with 
good  grades  in  order  that  she  too  may  go  to  college.  But  she  and 
her  mother  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms  and  Julia  is  found  at  the 
movies  almost  every  night.  Her  mother  has  appealed  to  her  teachers 
for  help  in  making  Julia  do  her  work.  The  school  nurse  has  offered 
suggestions  concerning  regular  hours  and  less  social  functions.  Julia 
makes  a short  attempt  and  really  accomplishes  a large  amount  of 
work  during  this  period  but  it  only  lasts  a week  and  she  soon  goes 
back  to  her  old  habits  again. 


CASE  NO.  8 

Emmor  is  a freshman  who  is  very  “fresh.”  He  has  not  learned  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  He  gives  his  teachers  much  trouble  be- 
cause of  his  actions.  His  school  work  is  about  average  but  he  is 
always  in  trouble.  He  likes  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  classmates  and 
when  reprimanded  by  his  teachers  always  has  some  “smart”  reply. 
He  is  very  disrespectful  to  his  mother  and  has  caused  her  much  worry. 
Punishment  seems  of  no  use.  He  likes  to  be  suspended  and  during 
these  periods  of  suspension  he  keeps  up  with  his  work  at  home. 
While  in  the  elementary  school  he  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  to 
his  teachers. 

The  chief  of  police  fined  him  ten  dollars  for  driving  his  car  reck- 
lessly through  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  building.  His 
mother  made  him  earn  the  entire  amount  of  the  fine.  It  appears  that 
this  has  caused  him  to  have  respect  for  the  motor  laws. 

A wrestling  match  with  one  of  his  teachers  after  school  led  him  to 
decide  not  to  use  sarcasm  in  this  teacher’s  class.  Although  he  respects 
this  teacher,  there  are  three  other  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women 
teachers,  that  are  at  the  end  of  their  patience. 
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If  his  energies  could  be  directed  in  the  right  path  he  should  be  one 
of  the  best  students.  Athletics  have  no  appeal  to  him. 

CASE  NO.  9 

Dorothy  has  been  failing  in  physics.  Her  other  subjects  are  all  of 
passing  grade.  She  had  to  take  the  subject  in  order  to  graduate.  Be- 
fore she  started  the  class  she  decided  the  subject  was  not  for  girls 
and  could  see  no  value  in  it.  She  would  frankly  state  that  she  was 
wasting  her  time  even  to  try  to  master  the  subject.  Month  after 
month  her  grade  was  below  passing.  Her  father  who  is  a working 
man,  came  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  matter.  He  wanted 
to  help  her  and  bought  her  a book  so  he  could  study  the  lessons  with 
her  as  a means  of  helping  her.  He  failed  to  help  her  develop  a favor- 
able attitude  towards  the  subject.  She  learned  from  some  of  the 
other  girls  last  year  that  it  was  a “terrible”  subject  and  now  refuses  to 
accept  any  other  attitude. 

But  in  the  study  of  sound  she  became  interested.  She  plays  the 
piano  and  many  illustrations  of  the  piano  were  used  in  the  class. 
She  surprised  herself  and  her  classmates  by  giving  excellent  recita- 
tions and  passing  the  quizzes.  She  now  has  an  ambition  to  make  up 
the  work  she  missed  while  under  this  “spell.”  She  remained  for  extra 
help  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Her  father  is  very  proud  and  she  is  more 
happy. 

CASE  NO.  10  •'  > ' 

John  entered  school  from  a rural  eighth  grade,  where  he  had  been 
a very  good  student.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  was  active  and 
responsive  to  suggestions.  This  lasted  for  about  three  months.  Then 
he  became  lazy.  Did  his  work  only  occasionally  and  seemed  contented 
about  it.  He  was  spoken  to  concerning  his  work  and  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  been  doing  much  work.  He  promised  to  do 
better.  He  did  better  for  a period  of  two  weeks.  Then  he  was  in  the 
same  rut  again.  An  appeal  was  made  to  his  parents  in  regards  to  the 
matter  and  again  John  did  better.  Basketball  season  and  the  call 
for  candidates  came.  John  w^ent  out  for  basketball  but  to  his  sur- 
prise found  himself  on  the  delinquent  list  when  the  coach  could  have 
used  him  in  a game.  From  that  time  on  through  the  season  he  man- 
aged to  keep  his  name  off  the  list  and  did  exceptionally  good  work 
until  the  close  of  the  season.  John  is  now  in  grave  danger  of  failing 
most  of  his  subjects.  If  he  had  gone  out  for  baseball  the  possibilities 
are  he  might  have  saved  himself  because  he  has  the  ability  to  keep 
off  the  delinquent  list. 

CASE  NO.  11 

David  is  a freshman,  very  young  and  kiddish.  He  has  suddenly 
refused  to  prepare  his  work  in  all  of  his  subjects.  His  folks  insist  that 
he  go  to  secondary  school,  but  David  wants  to  stop  school  and  take  a 
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business  course.  He  argues  that  four  years  in  high  school  is  time 
wasted.  He  is  registered  in  the  commercial  department  but  finds, 
as  he  thinks,  spelling  the  only  subject  in  line  with  his  choice  of  a 
vocation.  His  spelling  is  very  poor  and  the  only  reason  he  gives 
for  choosing  a business  career  is  the  fact  that  he  can  take  a course  in 
two  years.  It  is  the  outcome  of  some  business  school’s  advertising. 
His  parents  can’t  change  his  views.  He  has  refused  to  do  more  work 
in  high  school  hoping  they  will  realize  he  is  wasting  his  time.  Then 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  things  pictured  in  the 
advertising  circulars. 


J MENTAL  HYGIENE:  THE  TEACHERS,  AND  THE  CHILD 

The  importance  of  mental  health  should  be  stressed  continuously. 
The  ever-increasing  complexities  of  our  everyday  life  and  the  un- 
limited demands  that  are  made  on  those  who  would  compete  in  the 
industrial  and  social  struggle  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  mental 
health  no  longer  can  be  ignored.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  foundations  of  mental  health  are  laid  very  early  in 
childhood  and  that  many  of  the  modes  of  conduct  to  be  utilized 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  become  well  defined  during  the  pre- 
school years. Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  children  generally  agree  that  the  first  six  years  of  life  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  This  is  the  period  when  character  traits  not 
only  are  formed  but  also  when,  because  of  the  plastic  state  of  the 
mind,  undesirable  traits,  already  established,  can  be  modified  by 
treatment. 

Teachers  and  parents  must  carefully  avoid  cataloging  the  prob- 
lem child  in  a rigid,  formal  manner  according  to  adult  standards,  and 
of  feeling  that  he  deserves  punishment.  It  is  obvious  from  thousands 
of  careful  studies  of  behavior  problems  of  children  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a “bad”  child.  There  are  sick  children,  children  with  a great 
variety  of  special  handicaps,  misunderstood  children,  badly  guided 
children,  children  from,  miserable  homes,  and  children  seeking  satis- 
factions in  mistaken  ways;  but  a deliberately  “bad”  child  is  an  im- 
possibility. Because  of  the  very  nature  of  childhood,  with  its  plas- 
ticity, its  suggestibility,  and  initiativeness,  the  problems  of  the  child 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  point  directly  back  to  the  adults  sur- 
rounding the  child  and  to  their  ways  of  handling  him.  Thus,  to 
punish  the  child  without  penetrating  to  the  causes  of  the  trouble  is  a 
grave  injustice.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  (1)  behavior  is  purposive; 
it  usually  has  a goal,  which  may  be  more  or  less  unconscious  on  the 
part  of  the  child  but  which  can  be  ascertained  by  careful  study;  (2) 
misbehavior  is  merely  a symptom  of  hidden  maladjustments  and  the 
purpose  of  the  child’s  behavior  is  usually  a blind  and  misguided 
effort  to  secure  satisfactions  which  are  entirely  natural  and  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

C.  V.  Hobson.  “How  Much  Do  Teacliers  Know  About  Mental  Hygiene  ” Mental 
Hygiene,  XXI,  April,  1937,  p.  2. 
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If  the  teacher  will  thus  approach  the  problem  child  with  a scientific 
attitude  characterized  by  freedom  from  emotional  bias  and  precon- 
ceived ideas,  with  all  sense  of  personal  authority  and  dignity  elimin- 
ated, in  the  spirit  of  a loving  friend  rather  than  that  of  an  overwrought 
judge  bent  on  punishment,  many  of  her  difficulties  will  disappear. 

Behavior  problems  should  be  thought  of  as  purposive  in  that  they 
are  usually  more  or  less  unconscious  and  blundering  attempts  to 
satisfy  legitimate  emotional  needs  and  are  really  symptoms  of  under- 
lying dissatisfactions  and  deprivations  which  have  an  evolutionary 
history  of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  teacher  takes  this  attitude  she  will 
have  little  trouble  in  maintaining  toward  the  child  the  persistent 
interest  and  affection  which  he  so  badly  needs. 

Recommendations: 

1.  That  administrators  use  mental  hygiene  as  a topic  for  a series 
of  teachers’  meetings,  thus  in  a measure  bridging  the  gap  for  teachers 
who  have  not  had  preparation  in  this  line  and  bringing  abreast  of 
the  times  the  knowledge  of  those  whose  preparation  is  somewhat  out 
of  date. 

2.  An  up-to-date  course  in  mental  hygiene  as  it  applies  to  child- 
hood be  required  of  every  prospective  teacher. 

3.  That  educational  books  and  periodicals,  carefully  selected,  be 
added  to  the  professional  and  public  libraries. 

4.  That  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and  parents  make  a 
concerted  attempt  to  seek  the  causes  underlying  the  disturbance  and 
then  help  to  remove  or  overcome  it. 

5.  The  problem  of  discipline  resolves  itself  into  the  responsibility 
of  understanding  better  the  causes  and  of  making  and  providing  wiser 
adjustments  and  saner  treatment  for  each  individual  problem  case. 

6.  Every  case  should  be  diagnosed  as  completely  as  possible  and 
considered  from  the  social,  physical,  educational,  psychological,  and 
psychiatric  aspects. 

7.  In  the  social  history  all  items  of  significance  in  the  paternal 
and  maternal  family  history  should  be  considered;  the  parents  and 
immediate  members  of  the  family  as  reacting  personalities  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  of  youth;  the  home  and  home  conditions  including 
economic  status,  type  of  neighborhood,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  moral 
standards,  and  disciplinary  methods  should  all  be  considered. 

8.  The  physical  factors  should  be  presented  by  the  school  doctor 
or  nurse  or  through  other  cooperative  health  agencies.  In  order  that 
the  findings  and  the  subsequent  treatment  may  be  most  effective  it 
is  well  to  secure  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  home. 

9.  Make  a complete  study  of  the  individual,  consult  others  as  to 
your  findings,  and  then  suggest  a remedy. 
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A.  THE  STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 

CHOOSING 

].  Guidance  Values  Which  May  Be  Achieved 

Revealing  to  the  pupil  the  occupations  of  society  so  that  he  may 
have  a basis  for  choice. 

Giving  the  pupil  practice  in  self-analysis  with  reference  to  occupa- 
tional fitness  and  interest. 

Habituating  the  pupil  to  a method  of  thinking  in  vocational  choos- 
ing^ — that  is,  the  exercise  of  reasoning  on  the  relation  between  abilities 
and  occupational  requirements. 

Creating  in  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  social  service  as  the  pri- 
mary criterion  by  which  to  judge  an  occupation.  Although  this  value 
may  be  a form  of  social  development  it  contributes  to  guidance  as 
well.  If  the  pupil  is  in  the  grip  of  a social  idealism  he  will  tend  to 
make  an  occupational  choice  which  accords  with  social  efficiency, 
rather  than  a choice  dictated  by  prejudice  and  self-interest. 

2 Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Occupations  and  Occupational 
Choosing. 

The  junior  high  school  guidance  course  recommended  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  of  all  pupils 
once  a week  in  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  These  courses  include  the 
following  outlines  of  units  based  on  a minimum  of  thirty-six  lessons 
per  year: 


Seventh  Grade- 

—Unit 

I. 

Junior  High  School  and  Its  Program  of 
Studies 

Unit 

H. 

Value  of  Education 

Unit 

III. 

Succeeding  in  the  Junior  High  School 

Unit 

IV. 

Educational  Possibilities 

Unit 

V. 

Preparation  Determines  Opportunity 

Eighth  Grade  - 

—Unit 

I. 

What  We  Mean  by  Vocation 

Unit 

II. 

Learning  About  the  Important  Voca- 
tional Fields 

Unit 

III. 

My  Vocation 

Ninth  Grade  - 

—Unit 

I. 

Your  School  and  Your  Future 

Unit 

II. 

Investigating  Occupations 

Unit 

III. 

Secondary  School  Occupations  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Education 

Unit 

IV. 

College  Occupations  on  the  Science  Edu- 
cation Levels 

Unit 

V. 

Education  for  the  Employed 

Unit 

VI. 

Checking  Your  Choice 
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English  classes  as  content  for  English  composition.^  An  advantage 
of  such  a plan  is  that  it  provides  opportunity  for  recurring  study  and 
discussion  of  occupations  and  occupational  choosing  with  all  pupils. 
An  obvious  disadvantage  is  the  lack  of  interest  and  preparation  of 
many  English  teachers  for  the  assumption  of  such  a responsibility. 
Much  good  might  be  accomplished  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
the  English  department  for  some  assistance,  but  not  full  responsibility 
for  this  function. 

The  homeroom.  Remarks  similar  to  those  made  above  concerning 
English  classes  are  applicable  here. 

The  life-career  club. 

Auditorium  programs  and  outside  speakers.  Some  of  the  auditorium 
programs  of  a school  may  well  be  given  to  vocational  as  also  to 
other  forms  of  guidance  every  year,  but  the  sponsor  must  be  certain 
that  the  programs  are  of  general  interest.  The  employment  of  out- 
side speakers  to  present  their  several  occupations  is  most  likely  to  be 
helpful  when  the  audiences  are  composed  only  of  pupils  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  occupation  being  presented  and  the 
speakers  have  been  somewhat  carefully  coached. ^ 

A school  may  employ  two  or  more  of  the  above  arrangements.  In 
that  case,  however,  they  must  be  carefully  coordinated. 

B.  OCCUPATIONS  TO  STUDY 

Not  all  vocations  can  be  studied.  It  is  suggested  that  the  follow- 
ing principles  be  observed  in  making  a selection: 

Each  of  the  main  types  and  groups  of  occupations  should  be  given 
some  consideration.  Commonly  a representative  occupation  within 
each  group  can  be  studied  in  some  detail.  Occupations  for  which  the 
demand  is  expanding  should  be  given  special  attention.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  local  community  should  be  canvassed.  The  emphasis  on 
local  occupations  should  depend  partly  on  the  size  of  the  community 
and  the  variety  of  occupations  presented.  Bearing  in  mind  the  city- 
ward drift  of  population,  it  seems  advisable  for  small  towns  and  rural 
districts  to  devote  less  time  to  local  occupations  than  should  be  the 
case  with  schools  in  large  cities  or  urban  areas.  By  giving  a broad 
occupational  orientation,  the  single-industry  communities  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  take  into  account  the  likelihood  that  many  of  their 
younger  members  will  migrate  to  other  communities.  In  general,  the 
occupations  of  Pennsylvania  will  receive  greater  emphasis  than  those 
of  other  states.  Communities  bordering  on  other  states  may  well 
adopt  a wider  basis  of  selection. 

Chief  emphasis  should  be  given  to  occupations  of  the  level  that  the 
pupils  are  most  likely  to  enter  and  are  most  capable  of  taking  up. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  only  about  six  per  cent  of  employed 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  professions,  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher 
of  occupations  to  junior  high  school  pupils  in  the  average  com- 

*.  Jesse  B.  Davis.  Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance.  Ginn  and  Company,  1914. 

= Barbara  H.  Wright.  “A  Method  of  Using  the  Group  Conference  as  a Guidance  De- 
vice,” Occupations  VIII,  October,  1928,  pp.  26-33. 
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munity  should  beware  of  devoting  a disproportionate  emphasis  to  that 
occupational  level.  Pupils  in  the  last  year  of  secondary  school  may 
give  more  attention  to  study  of  the  professions,  because  a larger  pro- 
portion will  enter  them. 

The  practice  of  having  the  pupil  study  at  great  length  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  professes  greatest  interest,  culminating  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a booklet  entitled  “My  Life  Career,”  is  probably  inadvisable, 
at  least  on  the  junior  high  school  level.  It  tends  to  be  narrowing, 
whereas  the  pupil  needs  broadening;  he  needs  much  experience  to 
find  his  true  interests. 

The  divergent  vocational  interests  of  boys  and  girls.  Can  it  be 
expected  the  boys  will  be  interested  in  nursing  and  the  girls  in 
engineering?  Experienced  teachers  disagree  in  answering  such  a 
question.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  if  the  study  of  occupations  is 
approached  as  a matter  of  acquiring  social  understanding,  both  sexes 
will  find  parallel  interests  and  will  find  most  occupations  interesting. 

Some  teachers  have  reported  that  the  study  of  occupations  grew 
monotonous.  While  it  is  desirable  to  follow  an  outline  in  the  study  of 
each  occupation  in  order  to  bring  out  essentials,  the  teacher  must 
expect  to  exercise  imagination  in  order  to  vary  the  attack  and  vary  the 
learning  activities.  This  is  a necessary  attribute  of  the  teaching 
technique  for  any  subject  and  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  if  the  teacher 
thinks  of  the  points  of  contact  between  the  subject  and  the  pupils’ 
lives  and  interests. 

In  a field  of  study  so  dynamic  as  that  of  occupational  life,  appro- 
priate subject  matter  is  constantly  evolving.  Furthermore,  as  indicated 
above,  there  is  considerable  variation  between  communities  in  such  a 
state  as  Pennsylvania.  For  these  reasons  each  teacher  must  be  an 
active  curriculum-maker,  carefully  defining  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  his  community  and  selecting  the  means  for  meeting  them.  The 
previously  mentioned  bulletins  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  offer  invaluable  assistance.  But  the  gathering  of 
information  about  local  occupations  depends  upon  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 

One  Pennsylvania  teacher  prepared  a mimeographed  blank  and 
had  pupils,  as  a class  exercise,  interview  workers  with  whom  they 
were  acquainted,  gather  occupational  information,  and  assemble  it  so 
as  to  show  median  practice  and  range  of  variation.  Thus  the  class 
gained  a picture  of  the  local  situation  such  as  no  textbook  offers. 

To  utilize  the  flood  of  government  publications,  pamphlets  from 
educational,  civic,  and  business  organizations,  newspaper  accounts, 
magazine  articles,  and  books  which  shed  light  on  occupational  life 
and  choice,  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  develop  two  common  library 
devices:  first,  a well  classified  file  for  clippings,  pamphlet  material, 
and  the  like;  second,  a bibliography  in  the  form  of  a card  index,  with 
the  items  helpfully  arranged  under  each  of  the  various  occupations 
and  the  other  topics  of  the  course.  Pupils  might  well  participate  in 
the  creation  of  these  study  aids.  By  such  methods  the  proficient 
teacher  accumulates  a helpful  body  of  capital.  The  too  common  as- 
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sumption  that  such  a responsibility  belongs  entirely  to  the  librarian 
seems  unjustified. 

The  teacher  of  occupations  should  be  keenly  aware  of  the  fallacy 
of  drawing  generalizations  from  solitary  examples,  and  guard  his 
pupils  against  such  reasoning.  The  condition  of  the  mass  of  workers 
in  a given  occupation  should  be  illuminated;  the  actual  percentages  of 
workers  in  a given  industry  who  rise  to  positions  of  leadership,  respon- 
sibility, and  affluence,  should  be  made  clear.  Biographies  of  individual 
success  should  be  employed  only  with  adequate  interpretation  by  the 
teacher. 

C.  FIELD  STUDIES 

Before  beginning  a field  job  study,  the  teacher  or  committee  of 
teachers  should  ascertain  whether  anyone  else  is  engaged  in  a similar 
undertaking  in  the  community,  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 
If  several  teachers  are  to  undertake  the  work,  they  should  form  a com- 
mittee which  will  consider  the  general  procedure  of  making  a study 
and  should  plan  specifically  how  each  step  will  be  taken  and  who  will 
be  responsible  for  its  execution. 

Before  field  interviewing  is  begun,  the  teacher  or  counselor  in  charge 
of  the  study  should  ascertain  what  jobs  the  students  are  interested 
in  and  what  jobs  are  represented  by  the  persons  whom  the  students 
know.  Upon  securing  this  information,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  decide 
whether  each  student  is  to  cover  a different  job  or  whether  several 
students  are  to  take  the  same  job,  but  interview  different  persons  in 
order  that  results  may  be  compared  and  checked.  Such  a job  study 
can  be  made  of  the  former  graduates  of  the  school.  If  this  type  of 
project  is  carried  on  by  different  classes  for  successive  semesters,  the 
findings  of  one  year  can  be  compared  with  the  findings  of  another 
year,  resulting  in  a wide  range  of  jobs  studied. 

After  each  student  has  decided  on  the  job  he  is  to  investigate,  he,  or 
a committee  of  students  should  prepare  a bibliography  as  extensive 
as  the  town  and  school  libraries  will  permit.  They  then  can  discuss 
what  facts  they  themselves  would  like  to  know  about  a job  before  a 
schedule  of  visitations  is  drawn  up.  It  is  important  for  the  student 
seeking  the  interview  to  keep  the  following  in  mind,  and  to  take 
notes  while  engaged  in  the  interview: 

1.  Nature  of  the  Work 

2.  Duties 

3.  General  Education 

4.  Special  Preparation 

5.  Personal  and  Physical  Qualifications 

6.  Likes  and  Dislikes  (employes  viewpoint) 

7.  Organizations  Involved 

8.  Hours  and  Wages 

9.  Seasons 

10.  Materials  and  Tools  Used 

11.  Welfare 

12.  Vacations 
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Field  visits,  schedules,  tabulations  have  no  meaning  except  as  they 
terminate  in  an  end-product  which  is  useful  and  useable.  In  addition 
to  the  use  which  the  vocational  counselor  will  make  of  the  results 
in  his  everyday  counseling,  they  may  be  reported  in  other  ways  as 
follows: 

1.  Talks  by  students 

2.  Brief  mimeographed  sheets  giving  the  high  points  of  the  findings 

3.  A summary  sheet  on  schools  where  additional  preparation  can 
be  obtained 

4.  A composite  full  report  of  the  whole  study,  mimeographed 

5.  Radio  talks 

It  would  be  wise  and  useful  to  file  copies  in  the  library  of  (a)  the 
individual  findings;  (b)  the  composite  report;  (c)  the  radio  talks. 

D.  VISUAL  AID  MATERIALS  AND  SOURCES 
RECOMMENDED  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  TEACHING 

There  exist  at  present  a few  educational  motion  pictures  prepared 
especially  for  vocational  guidance  purposes.  These  are  familiar  to 
most  counselors.  Those  who  have  not  seem  them  may  obtain  a list 
from  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  While 
certain  of  them  are  educationally  excellent,  they  have  not  enjoyed  as 
wide  distribution  as  might  be  desired,  possibly  because  they  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  entertainment  value  and  photographic  tech- 
nique of  commercial  movies. 

Motion  pictures  can  provide  a wide  variety  of  information  about 
the  activities  and  problems  of  vocational  fields;  they  can  be  used  as 
subject  matter  in  secondary  school  courses  in  vocational  guidance;  as 
a variant  of  or  supplement  to  vocational  monographs;  as  a source 
of  data  for  the  study  of  vocations  by  adult  groups;  and  for  spreading 
information  of  a vocational  nature  among  isolated  communities, 
particularly  in  rural  areas. 

In  judging  a picture  from  an  occupational  viewpoint  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  following: 

1 . Does  it  portray  occupational  conditions,  activities,  require- 
ments, advantages  or  disadvantages? 

2.  Is  the  portrayal  accurate  or  inaccurate?  If  accurate,  does  it 
cover  such  a small  segment  of  the  occupation  as  to  be  mislead- 
ing in  its  effect? 

3.  Could  it  be  used  as  the  starting  point  for  discussion  in  a class 
in  occupations? 

Following  are  some  recommended  motion  pictures  for  critical  voca- 
tional analysis: 

'Die  Life  of  Louis  Pasteur  Science 

White  Angel  Nursing 

Men  in  White  Nursing 
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Flying  Hostess 
The  Great  O’Malley 
Slim 

Exclusive 
The  Good  Earth 
The  Life  of  Emile  Zola 
They  Won’t  Forget 
History  of  Aviation 


Air  Stewardess 

Policeman 

Lineman 

Newspaper  Work 

Farming 

Author-Law 

Law 

Aviator 


AT  ay  be 

Secured  from  W.  0.  Gutlohn  Inc.,  35  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System 
Banking 

Secured  from  the  National  Board  of  the  YIMCA,  120  West  41st 
Street,  N.  _Y. 

Motion  pictures  and  slides  may  be  secured  from  the  following 
sources: 

Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America — 1600  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Erpi  Picture  Consultants,  Inc. — 250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Teaching  Films  Division — 343  State  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bell  and  Howell  Co.— 1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bray  Pictures  Corporation,  Educational  Department — 729  7th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Castle  Films— R.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DeVry,  Herman  A.,  Inc. — 1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  C.  Pictures  Corporation — 505  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Motion  Picture  Department — 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp. — 30  E.  8th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Linde  Air  Products  Co. — 205  E.  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Experiment  Station — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Visual  Education  Service — 470  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. — East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Keystone  View  Co. — Aleadville,  Pa.  (Slides.) 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum — Harrisburg,  Pa.  (Slides.) 


E.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  BROADCASTS 


It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  remarkable  work  the  School  of 
the  Air  is  conducting  in  relation  to  Vocational  Guidance.  Alicrophone 
interviews  with  young  workers  will  feature  the  fourth  annual  series 
of  vocational  guidance  broadcasts  over  ninety  stations  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  presented  by  the  American  School  of  the  Air 
in  cooperation  with  the  Radio  Committee  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association.  The  special  broadcasts  wull  be  given  each 
Friday  afternoon  from  2:30  to  2:45  E.  S.  T.  Program  in  “Occupa- 
tions”— -October,  1937,  p.  73. 
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In  order  to  secure  information  concerning  Vocational  Guidance  via 
Radio,  write  to: 

1.  Iona  Robertson  Logie,  Chairman,  Radio  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Association,  New  York,  or  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Committee,  American  School  of  the  Air,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  60  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  National  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

5.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

6.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

7.  Your  local  stations. 

The  Radio. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  which  has 
a committee  division  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  serves 
as  a clearing  house  in  the  radio  education  field.  There  is  not  at  this 
writing,  however,  any  adequate  preliminary  announcement  service  for 
coming  offerings  in  the  guidance  field.  That  is  a development  to  which 
one  may  look  forward.  An  inquiry  directed  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  60  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York  City,  should  keep  one  in  touch  with  important  developments  in 
this  field,  as  should  the  columns  of  the  magazine — Occupations,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  A list  of  references  on  Radio  Control  and  Operation 
may  also  be  secured  free  from  the  Office  of  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Information  from  time  to 
time  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City;  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City;  and 
other  national  and  local  stations. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  broadcast  prepared  for  educational  and  vo- 
cational guidance,  the  dramatization  is  being  used  perhaps  most  suc- 
cessfully. The  place  of  application  in  the  school  classroom,  home- 
room, assembly  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  presenta- 
tion, age,  and  school  level  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  time  at 
which  the  program  comes  over  the  air. 

F.  OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  counselor  needs  specific,  accurate 
occupational  information  in  order  to  serve  his  pupils  effectively,  and 
it  has  become  increasingly  advisable  for  him  to  obtain  much  of  this 
information  locally.  Gathering  local  occupational  information  may 
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be  difficult,  but  needless  to  state,  very  pertinent  to  the  particular 
questions  involved. 

Gathering  occupational  information  is  a quest  which  specialists 
pursue,  which  each  individual  counselor  should  pursue,  and  which 
counselors  should  teach  young  persons  to  pursue.  In  a rapidly  chang- 
ing occupational  world,  it  is  necessary  to  stress  the  technique  of 
gathering  occupational  information  and  to  teach  students  to  gather  it 
for  themselves.  In  learning  to  gather  occupational  material  for  him- 
self, an  individual  learns  to  evaluate  occupational  studies  of  others 
which  he  uses. 

The  guidance  teacher  should  begin  a card  catalog  of  national  or- 
ganizations, and  learn  as  soon  as  possible  about  the  work  of  such  Fed- 
eral Government  bureaus  as  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Women’s  Bureau,  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Research  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  Division  of  Social  Research  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Lffiited  States 
Office  of  Education.  See  also  National  Occupational  Council  Publica- 
tions and  Reports  of  Research  Section  of  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  or  counselor  be  convers- 
ant with  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  above-mentioned  sources,  but 
should  also  investigate  whether  any  of  these  agencies  are  functioning 
locally.  It  is  possible  that  an  educated  investigator  engaged  in  re- 
search in  the  community  might  utilize  the  services  of  the  counselor, 
who  thus  would  gain  experience  under  educated  supervision. 

Every  community  in  which  a guidance  program  is  attempted  should 
possess  a library  of  occupational  information.  This  may  be  developed 
in  connection  with  the  public  library  or  with  the  school  library.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  put  into  practice  to  vitalize  more 
clearly  the  guidance  realities.  An  occupational  file  of  clippings  and 
other  material  to  be  systematically  arranged  and  used;  a file  of  college 
catalogs,  and  a file  of  vocational  catalogs  to  be  kept  separately;  short 
bibliographies  of  single  occupations;  census  facts,  and  a summary  of 
State  laws  regulating  different  occupations  of  labor  and  industry, 
each  occupation  being  treated  separately. 

Field  investigations  should  seek  to  gather  the  following  types  of 
information; 

1.  Local  data  regarding  hours,  wages,  educational  requirements  of 
specific  occupations.  These  data  should  be  checked  against 
similar  statements  appearing  in  the  various  occupational 
pamphlets  available  in  the  occupational  library. 

2.  Facts  about  specific  jobs  from  individual  workers. 

3.  Facts  about  jobs  held  by  graduates  of  a certain  course  or  gradu- 
ating class. 

4.  Facts  about  industries  and  business  (numbers  and  kinds)  in  a 
community  survey. 

5.  Facts  about  activities  of  unions  and  professional  organizations 
(from  the  organizations  themselves). 
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6.  Kinds  and  numbers  of  jobs  in  a community  from  a survey  of 
workers. 

7.  Requirements  of  jobs  held  by  young  workers  (from  visits  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  young  workers). 


G.  SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 
Occupational  Survey 

Occupational  surveys  are  useful  to  the  counselor  in  determining  the 
payroll  positions  available  in  the  community  for  which  an  extended 
preparation  is  essential.  Following  this  lead  he  can  make  valuable 
suggestions  for  vocational  education.  The  Department  believes  that 
before  any  new  vocational  industrial  classes  are  established,  an  in- 
dustrial survey  is  essential  to  establish  the  case  for  a new  course. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  more  than  thirty  surveys  have  been 
made  in  various  places  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  this  purpose. 
A list  of  these  surveys  is  given  below. 


Lebanon 

Greensburg 

Reading 

Pittsburgh 

Eddystone 

Wilmerding 

Philadelphia 

New  Kensington 

Lancaster 

Donora 

Norristown 

Freeport 

Montgomery  County 

Allentown 

Chambersburg 

Meadville 

Clearfield 

New  Castle 

Lackawanna  County 

Oil  City 

Mt.  Carmel 

Chester 

Sunbury 

Norwin 

Wilkes-Barre 

Bethlehem 

Aliquippa 

Delaware  County 

Beaver  Falls 

Rankin 

Corry 

East  Huntingdon 

Northampton 

In  some  cases  copies  of  these  surveys  may  be  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  named.  There  may  be  a small 
charge  for  materials  and  postage. 

As  a result  of  these  surveys  a mimeographed  bulletin,  “Suggestions 
for  Making  and  Reporting  Occupational  Surveys,”  has  been  prepared. 
It  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for  conducting  such  studies.  In 
addition,  many  excellent  suggestions  for  similar  studies  may  be  found 
in  “Occupations,”  the  vocational  guidance  magazine,  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  A brief  outline  of  an  inexpensive  survey  is  given 
below. 

* Occupations,  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine.  Published  by  the  National  Occu- 
pational Conference. 

Refer  to  issues  November  and  December,  1937,  for  the  above  topic. 
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Sandy  Township,  DnBois,  Pennsylvania 
1.  Status  of  Occupatiox: 

a.  Importance. 

b.  Extent — local  and  world-wide — statistics. 

c.  Place  of  occupation  in  relation  to  others  in  the  same  and  re- 
lated fields. 

d.  Future — will  demand  increase? 

2 Nature  of  Work: 

a.  Type — group  or  individual,  physical  or  mental,  male  or  female, 
inside  or  outside  “white  collar”  or  overalls  job,  etc. 

b.  Duties.  List  of  things  worker  does.  Typical  day’s  work. 

c.  Special  divisions  of  the  work.  Related  occupations  into  which 
this  particular  occupation  may  lead.  Line  of  promotion. 

3 Remuneration  : 

a.  Immediate: 

1.  Direct: 

(a)  Daily  wage  or  salary 

(b)  Overtime  and  extras 

(c)  Scale  or  wages,  minimum,  maximum,  average 

(d)  Deductions,  fines,  discounts 

2.  Indirect: 

(a)  House 

(b)  Transportation 

(c)  Discount  advantages,  etc 

b.  Delayed: 

(1)  Bonuses,  profit  sharing  arrangements 

(2)  Accident,  sick  leave,  insurance 

(3)  Old-age  pensions,  retirement 

4 Working  Conditions: 

a.  Hours:  overtime,  extra  duty,  Sunday  work,  night  shifts. 

b.  Holidays,  vacations. 

c.  Physical  surroundings. 

d.  Opportunities  for  learning. 

e.  Steadiness  of  work.  Seasonal  fluctuations. 

f.  Effect  of  organizations  and  legislation  on  working  conditions. 

5 Essentials  for  Success  in  the  Occupation  : 

a.  Physical  qualifications. 

1.  Age  limit,  legal  restrictions. 

2.  General  health  and  strength. 

3.  Special  equipment — eyesight,  hearing,  etc. 

4.  Mechanical  skill  and  ability. 
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b.  Mental  qualifications. 

1.  Intelligence. 

2.  Personality  traits. 

c.  Educational  qualifications. 

1.  General — years,  courses,  schools,  cost. 

2.  Special — years,  courses,  schools,  cost. 

3.  Experience,  apprenticeship. 

d.  Best  way  to  enter  this  occupation. 

e Effect  op  Individual: 

a.  Physical — health,  length  of  life,  dangers,  disease,  hazards,  op- 
portunities for  recreation. 

b.  Social — immediate  surroundings,  place  in  industry,  place  in 
community. 

c.  Mental  and  moral — outlook  for  future,  satisfaction,  stimula- 
tions, interests,  incentives — or  their  opposites. 

I-I.  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE  OF  SENIORS 


Date , Sp.  R- 

1.  Name Date  of  Birth. 


2.  What  majors  will  you  have  completed  at  graduation? 


3.  What  minors  will  you  have  completed  at  graduation? 


4.  Do  you  intend  to  go  to  college?  (Yes  or  no)  What  college? 

a.  At  what  date  do  you  intend  to  enter  college? 

b.  If  you  are  going  to  college,  will  you  have  to  work  your  way 
through?  (Wholly,  partly,  not  at  all) 

0.  If  you  are  deferring  entrance  to  college  until  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  college  semester,  check  from  the  following 
your  plan  for  the  time  that  intervenes. 

( ) Post-graduate  work  in  secondary  school 

( ) Work  for  wages 

( ) Stay  at  home 

( ) Travel 


d.  From  the  following  fields,  check  the  one  for  which  you  will 
prepare  yourself  while  in  college: 


( ) Engineering 

( ) Law 

( ) Medicine 

( ) Library 

( ) Dramatic  art 

( ) Nursing 

( ) Art 


( ) Architecture 

( ) Journalism 

( ) Music 

( ) Industry 

( ) Ministry 

( ) Teaching 

( ) Pharmacy 


( ) 

( ) Dentistry 

( ) Business 

( ) No  special  prepa- 

ration 

( ) 
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5.  If  you  intend  to  go  to  work  for  wages  immediately  after  secondary 
school  graduation,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  yourself 
further  for  college  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  yourself  per- 
manently in  some  position,  please  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  Do  you  have  a position  awaiting  you  after  graduation?  (Yes 
or  no) 

b.  If  so,  give  firm  name  and  nature  of  work  on  line  below: 


c. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


If  you  do  not  have  a position  awaiting  you  after  graduation, 
indicate  your  preference  from  the  following  by  writing  “1”  in 
the  parentheses  before  your  first  choice,  “2”  before  your  second 
choice,  and  “3”  before  your  third  choice: 


) Machine  ( 

calculating  ( 

) Sales  ( 

) Machinist  ( 

) Typist  ( 

) Sheet  metal  ( 

) Stenography  ( 

) Pattern  making  ( 

) Musician  ( 

) Filing 


) Commercial  art  ( 
) Woodwork 
) Bookkeeping  ( 

) Drafting  ( 

) Auto  mechanic  ( 

) Electrician 
) Millwork  ( 

) Nursing  ( 

) Foundry  ( 


) Telephone 
operating 
) Printing 
) Millinery 
) Alteration 
garment 
) Plumbing 
) Librarian 
) General  office  work 


d. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


Check  those  activities  among  the  following  in  which  you  have 
had  actual  working  experience: 


) Office  work  ( ) New'spaper  work  ( ) Truck  driving 

) Selling  ( ) Telephone  work  ( ) Grocery  store 

) Nursing  ( ) Delivery  work  work 

) Library  ( ) Constiruotion  ( ) Millinery 

) Caring  for  work  ( ) Sewing 

children  ( ) ( ) Woodwork 

) Drug  store  ( ) Electrical  ( ) Cafeteria 

work  ( ) Music  ( ) Farm  work 

) Mechanical  ( ) Drafting  ( ) 

work  ( ) Printing  ( ) 

) Art  work 


I.  FOUR  RECOMMENDED  FORMS 

Four  forms  inviting  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  distribution  to  school  systems  for  their  use  and  guidance. 
These  forms  are: 

1.  Follow-up  Study  of  Pupils  Who  Graduated  or  Left  School 

2.  Interview  Form  for  Pupils  Leaving  the  Secondary  School 
Before  Graduation 

3.  Opinions  of  Secondary  School  Pupils  Concerning  Their  School 

4.  Questionnaire  to  Parents  of  Secondary  School  Pupils 

These  forms  are  available  for  distribution.  They  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  guidance  of  boys  and  girls. 

• Form  used  in  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  and  described  In  Guidance 
at  Work,  by  Stuart  and  Morgan  and  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 
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V.  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  WORK 

A.  PLACEMENT 


Placement,  in  general,  may  be  classified  under  two  headings:  self- 
placement and  assisted  placement.  Self-placement  is  frequently 
nothing  more  or  less  than  chance  placement.  In  the  majority  of  place- 
ment offices  connected  with  our  public  schools,  the  element  of  chance 
in  the  placement  of  boys  and  girls  is  very  large.  Placement  is  also 
performed  by  following  the  advice  of  friends  and  relatives,  the  making 
of  inquiries,  the  answering  of  advertisements,  or  the  following  up  of 
help-wanted  signs. 

Assisted  placement  which  is  done  through  the  machinery  of  the 
school  placement  office,  the  coordinators,  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service,  private  employment  agencies  who  handle  general  em- 
ployment or  other  employment  agencies  who  limit  their  fields  to  spe- 
cial employment. 

The  placement  service  performs  the  final  task  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  school  and  the  job.  In  a few  school  systems  a well-devel- 
oped system  of  placement  may  be  found,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  an  equally  thorough  program  of  guidance.  Intelligent  place- 
ment requires  a familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  local  business 
and  industries  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  young  people  based  on 
personal  acquaintance  as  well  as  on  records  and  tests.  Two  kinds  of 
contacts  are  essential — first,  frequent  visits  to  the  business  houses  and 
factories  employing  young  people,  and  second,  the  adequate  interview- 
ing of  applicants.  Actual  placement  of  students  usually  involves  the 
following: 

1.  Interviews  with  professional  men,  representatives  of  employers, 
and  others  who  visit  the  school  to  employ  students. 

2.  Surveys  of  positions  available  for  students. 

3.  Personal  acquaintance  and  contact  between  the  student  and  in- 
dustrial, business,  and  professional  representatives  and  organiza- 
tions. 

4.  Visits  to  places  of  business  by  students. 

Experience  has  shown  that  placement  is  best  administered  when 
the  agency  doing  this  work  is  a public  agency.  Private  placement 
bureaus  often  do  a real  service,  but  are  and  must  be  run  for  money 
and  too  often  exploit  the  candidate  for  the  financial  returns  to  the 
agency.  Public  agencies  are  free  from  that  temptation.  They  are  in 
a position  to  render  the  best  service  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
employer.  It  is  more  important  to  get  the  right  job  than  to  get  a job. 
The  school  is  in  a position  of  special  importance  and  it  has  a special 
responsibility  of  placement  because  it  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  individual.  The  school  authorities  know  and  better  understand 
the  student  and  are  in  a good  position  to  offer  effective  suggestions 
toward  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  his  place  of  work.  The  public 
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schools  do  limited  placement  work  because  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  business,  and  have  not  established  such  relationships  with  busi- 
ness as  to  enable  them  to  do  efficient  placement.  AVith  more  emphasis 
placed  on  Occupational  Research,  Field  Studies,  Counseling,  and  Per- 
sonnel Management  by  the  schools,  part  of  this  gap  will  be  bridged 
in  time. 

In  formulating  a plan  for  guidance  and  placement,  five  steps  are 
essential:  (1)  the  collection  of  occupational  and  employment  data, 
(2)  the  dissemination  of  these  data,  (3)  vocational  guidance,  (4)  place- 
ment in  jobs,  (5)  follow-up  work.  Adequate  guidance  and  placement 
requires  educated  personnel;  a complete  system  of  tests  and  records, 
and  organized  data  on  occupational  opportunities,  and  a well-devel- 
oped system  of  follow-up  work. 

B.  FOLLOW-UP 

The  school  must  know  the  extent  to  which  the  product  is  succeeding, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  through  a careful  program  of  follow-up. 
Much  of  the  follow-up  work  can  be  done  by  the  seniors  in  the  school, 
and  the  results  of  such  follow-up  studies  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  supervisory  program.  The  following  suggests  the  steps  which 
may  be  followed  out  in  a follow-up  campaign: 

Make  a study  of  each  class  graduating  at  one-year,  three-year,  and 
five-year  intervals,  by  personal  contact  and  letters. 

The  follow-up  survey  should  be  a cooperative  project  of  all  advisers. 

Prepare  questionnaire. 

Have  eleventh  and  twelfth-year  pupils  do  routine,  helping  to  pre- 
pare materials,  address  envelopes,  etc. 

Send  out  letter  follow-up  at  two-week  and  four-week  intervals. 

Treat  returns  statistically. 

Use  results  to:  Measure  effectiveness  of  school;  determine  who  uses 
product  of  school;  help  individual  pupils;  give  occupational  informa- 
tion; determine  curriculum  and  organization  changes. 

Some  social  characteristics  of  which  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
are  necessary  in  our  changing  social  order  are:  Flexibility,  integration, 
emotional  education,  sharing,  participating  and  cooperating,  thinking. 

Some  implications  are:  Change  in  emphasis  in  secondary  schools, 
integration  of  subject  matter,  reevaluation  of  courses,  curricular  ma- 
terials, importance  of  social  studies,  place  of  activities,  change  in 
methods  of  teaching,  place  of  guidance  as  a part  of  the  program  (home 
and  school),  contribution  of  the  school  to  social  and  civic  life.  Sug- 
gested follow-up  form  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  follow-up  form  to  provide  an  instrument 
with  which  the  school  may  gather  data  concerning  (1)  the  further  edu- 
cation and  preparation  which  the  individual  thought  necessary  to  equip 
him  for  adult  life,  (2)  the  vocational  history  of  the  individual,  and  (3) 
the  present  status  of  the  individual  as  evidenced  by:  occupational 
duties,  salary,  and  satisfaction;  marital  condition,  fraternal  and  other 
activities  manifested  through  memberships  in  organizations  and  socie- 
ties; civic  and  religious  activities  such  as  service  as  Scout  Master,  Sab- 
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bath  School  Teacher,  etc.;  an  approximate  measure  of  the  security  of 
the  individual’s  employment  by  the  time  spent  in  the  present  position, 
and  the  individual’s  impressions  and  opinions  of  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  his  public  school  program.  These  are  not  the  only  data 
which  are  necessary  to  completely  describe  the  individual,  but  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  items  determined  by  this  form  will  be 
those  which  are  most  indicative  of  satisfaction  with  the  non-family 
life  of  the  individual.  The  family  life,  while  important,  is  not  consid- 
ered because  the  school  has  had,  in  the  past,  and  probably  will  have, 
in  the  immediate  future,  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

What  value  is  this  data,  once  it  has  been  procured?  The  fact  that 
the  school  seems  anxious  enough  in  the  individual’s  welfare  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  his  present  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  about  his  feelings  toward 
his  school  is  sometimes  a revelation  to  a man  who,  as  a boy,  merely 
went  to  school  because  he  was  required  to.  This  value  is  frequently 
overlooked  when  questionnaires  are  contemplated. 

The  data  will  be  of  use  to  the  school  in  two  principal  ways:  (1) 
guidance  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  (2)  in  curriculum  research  and  con- 
struction. The  guidance  data  will  be  of  the  most  immediate  utility. 
Pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  neglected  fields  of  industrial  en- 
deavor, if  any  such  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  community  studied.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  the  many  that  can  be  given. 

Curriculum  research  and  construction  is  really  an  attempt  to  do  for 
groups  of  people  what  guidance  does  for  the  individual.  If  the  returns 
prove  to  be  valid,  the  form  provides  for  some  job  analysis  which  is  a 
well-known  ingredient  in  curriculum  planning.  These  returns  will  be 
quite  useful  in  the  scientific  construction  of  the  curriculum,  particu- 
larly the  enriched  curriculum  or  those  areas  in  which  the  ordinary  cur- 
riculum embraces  more  than  the  absolute  minimum. 

C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  most  nearly  complete  information  available  on  the  amount  of 
placement  work  done  by  public  school  systems  is  that  compiled  by  the 
Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Child  Labor  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  of  1930.  Question- 
naires were  sent  out  by  the  committee  to  150  school  systems.  Of 
these,  forty-six  rep-orted  an  organized  employment  service,  headed  by 
a director;  eighty  stated  that  they  had  no  such  service,  and  twenty- 
four  either  failed  to  reply  or  gave  “scattered  information.”  The  ques- 
tion referred  to  an  organized,  uniform  employment  service,  and  the 
information  received  would  indicate  that  when  there  is  no  centrally 
organized  system,  individual  secondary  schools  quite  generally  carry 
on  some  form  of  placement  activity.  Sometimes  this  is  done  even 
where  there  is  a central  employment  office. 

School  systems’^  are  by  no  means  agreed  that  junior  placement 
should  be  a public  education  function,  though  most  of  the  larger  sys- 

^ White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  Century  Book  Company, 
1932.  pp.  218-20  and  252-53. 
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terns  have  some  kind  of  organized  plan  for  including  it.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  percentages  having  placement  within  the  systems 
increase  as  the  city  population  increases;  only  twenty-one  per  cent  of 
the  25,000-49,000  population  cities  which  reported  had  placement 
service;  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  50,000-99,000,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  100,000  and  over.  Smaller  cities  tend  to 
care  for  junior  placement  in  more  personal  ways.  The  more  intimate 
group  of  families,  friends,  and  teachers,  make  individual  personal  con- 
tacts more  possible,  and  through  these  channels  children  often  secure 
jobs.  Disregarding  certain  exceptions,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
about  a third  of  the  school  systems  furnish  and  feel  responsible  for 
furnishing  such  placement  aid  to  the  school  population. 

The  young  person  planning  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  usually 
learns  of  the  existence  of  a placement  office  through  other  young 
people  already  at  work,  from  school  counselors,  from  teachers,  and 
from  the  clerk  in  the  employment  certificating  office.  Not  much  re- 
cruiting of  applicants  is  necessary.  Sometimes  a representative  dis- 
cusses placement  before  the  members  of  the  class  that  is  about  to 
graduate,  but  in  general  the  applicants  come  of  their  own  accord. 

The  interview  is  the  most  important  of  the  several  methods  of  ob- 
taining information  about  the  applicant.  This  information  must  be 
sufficiently  complete  and  precise  in  content  to  enable  the  interviewer 
to  judge  the  applicant’s  occupational  fitness  and  thus  become  equip- 
ped to  perform  the  placement  function  with  skill  and  effectiveness. 
The  more  information  there  is  available  to  the  interviewer  in  advance 
in  the  form  of  records  and  reports,  the  better  will  he  be  able  to  make 
the  interview  itself  an  effective  instrument. 

Children  who  apply  at  public  school  placement  departments  come, 
mainly,  from  the  following  sources;  directly  from  the  school  system — 
withdrawals,  or  attendance  cases;  from  private  schools,  often  commer- 
cial, which  are  unable  to  place  them;  from  jobs  which  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  which  they  have  already  left.  The  revision  of  curricula  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  children  has  a distinct  effect  on  the 
stabilization  of  the  school  group,  and  diminishes  in  some  degree  the 
probabilities  of  withdrawal  at  the  earliest  legal  working  age.  It  can, 
therefore,  have  a definite  influence  on  the  work  of  a junior  placement 
office  in  regard  to  both  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  applicants. 

All  the  placement  activities  within  a school  system  should  be  under 
one  administration  or  supervision  so  that  there  may  be  a standard, 
common  policy  in  dealing  with  the  business  world.  Non-commercial 
and  public  employment  agencies  for  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  should  be  conducted  in  the  closest  possible  relation  with  the 
public  schools. 

Recommendations: 

1.  Junior  placement  offices  should  place  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  children  before  all  other  interests. 

2.  They  should  aim  not  merely  to  fill  jobs,  but  to  place  young  peo- 
ple in  suitable  positions,  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  oppor- 
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tunities  ahead,  taking  into  account,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
abilities,  education,  and  physical  condition.  Psychological  tests 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

3.  They  should  aim  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in  school, 
or  to  secure  further  education  if  they  must  work.  Available 
scholarship  funds  should  be  made  use  of,  where  necessary. 

4.  They  should  interview  applicants  each  time  they  apply. 

5.  They  should  follow  up  and  supervise  boys  and  girls  whom  they 
place,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  advice  when  needed. 

6.  Junior  placement  agencies  should  use  all  available  community 
sources  for  a more  complete  service  to  boys  and  girls. 

7.  Adequate  records  should  be  kept  by  all  junior  employment  bu- 
reaus. 

8.  Junior  placement  should  be  done  only  by  those  specifically  en- 
gaged for  this  work,  and  education  requirements  should  include 
at  least  a secondary  school  education,  although  a college  edu- 
cation is  more  desirable  with  special  education  in  economics, 
sociology,  and  case  work. 

D.  THE  APPRENTICE 

The  term  “apprentice”  is  used  to  refer  to  a young  person  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  em- 
ployer or  association  of  employers  for  at  least  4,000  hours,  i.  e.,  two 
years  of  employment,  including  participation  in  an  approved  program 
of  education  in  an  occupation  requiring  a high  degree  of  skill  of  an 
all-around  nature.^  Apprenticeship  is  possible  in  a trade  or  occupation 
which  contains  a diversified  series  of  specific  skills  and  knowledges 
that  can  be  coordinated. 

From  time  to  time  much  is  heard  of  apprenticeship  relations  of  one 
sort  and  another,  and  very  often  is  apprenticeship  referred  to  as  an 
“institution,”  that  it  is  possible  to  lose  sight  temporarily  of  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  apprentice.  Modern  apprenticeship  is  at  its 
best  when  it  is  correlated  with  a system  of  intelligent  vocational  edu- 
cation and  occupational  guidance.  It  is  important  that  when  appren- 
ticeship opportunities  are  offered  in  industry  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  find  the  right  person  for  the  job.  There  should  be  available  to 
youth  a general  source  of  occupational  information  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  access.  He  would  also  profit  from  counsel  with  others  who 
can  assist  him  in  making  determinations  for  his  future  which  will 
insure  him  a satisfactory  adjustment  to  industrial  life. 

At  an  early  date  in  his  school  career  every  child  should  have  his 
attention  directed  to  that  day  when  he  must  make  his  choice  and  go 
definitely  to  work  to  acquire  ability  in  some  one  line  by  which  he  can 
make  a living.  He  should  have  his  attention  called  to  the  possible  use- 
fulness of  every  subject  he  takes  in  school,  to  possible  future  occupa- 
tional advantage.  As  youth  enters  the  adolescent  period  the  occu- 
pational objective  should  be  given  increasing  prominence.  A tendency 

^ Apprentice  Education  Program  and  Plan  of  Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies.  Bulle- 
tin 33k  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  1939. 
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toward  a more  scientific  selection  of  apprentices  by  industry  will 
necessitate  giving  the  individual  adequate  preliminary  information 
of  different  trades,  certainly  of  the  one  which  he  expects  to  follow. 

The  vocational  schools,  especially,  should  assist  in  directing  the 
individuals  into  apprenticeship.  The  job  is  one  which  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  teachers,  and,  in  addition,  necessitates  a close 
relation  between  the  schools  and  the  personnel  of  industry.  The 
organization  of  associations  of  industrial  counselors  indicates  that 
much  progress  is  being  accomplished  in  that  direction.  Experience 
has  shown  that  where  apprentices  have  been  placed  after  proper 
guidance  procedure,  a larger  proportion  of  them  have  made  good. 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  vocational  guidance  that  affect 
apprenticeship.  First  of  all,  there  must  be  a fact-finding  agency. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  schools  should  perform  this  func- 
tion. By  cooperating  with  industry  they  should  be  able  to  furnish 
occupational  information.  The  organization  which  procures  this 
information  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  industry. 
This  information  must  then  be  interpreted,  classified,  and  dissem- 
inated. Second,  there  are  the  personal  factors,  including  health  con- 
ditions, interests,  aptitudes,  achievements,  temperament  and  prefer- 
ences and  choice  of  the  individual.  Third,  there  is  the  industrial  or 
employment  side  of  guidance,  which  means  finding  the  opportunity 
for  the  person,  introducing  him  to  employment,  and  following  him  in 
his  progress  in  the  job.  It  is  obvious  that  occupational  guidance  can- 
not be  effective  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  take  the  initiative  and 
counsel  and  plan  with  the  authorities  in  industry.  This  “get  together” 
is  very  important  in  order  to  make  a scientific  selection  which  event- 
ually will  benefit  all  parties  concerned. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  a few  major  considerations  of  real  im- 
portance for  the  individual  who  would  establish  himself  on  the  high- 
way to  success  as  follows: 

1.  The  prospective  apprentice  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  advice 
from  his  teachers,  parents,  and  other  vocational  counselors,  so 
that  his  mind  will  not  be  filled  with  prejudices  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  effect  an  intelligent  choice  of  a trade  or 
occupation. 

2.  He  must  appreciate  the  individual  economic  and  the  individual 
social  value  of  preparation. 

3.  He  should  distinguish  between  the  present  immediate  obvious 
advantage,  and  the  less  obvious,  but  real  ultimate  advantages 
which  will  accrue  for  the  future. 

4.  He  must  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  is  little  progress 
which  is  not  based  upon  joint  endeavor. 

5.  He  should  develop  integrity  of  character. 

6.  He  should  put  into  practice  the  quality  of  agreeableness  and 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

7.  He  must  have  faith  in  his  superiors.  With  so  many  socially- 
minded  people  interested  in  preventing  the  exploitation  of  youth, 
and  so  many  influences  brought  to  bear  on  apprenticeship,  the 
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apprentice  should  have  faith  in  those  who  have  made  his  ap- 
prenticeship possible. 

8.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  continue  one’s  studies.  The  boy 
learns  his  trade  as  an  economic  agency,  required  in  order  to 
make  a good  living.  The  trade  is  a means  to  the  end,  but  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  makes  the  ends  of  life  more  desirable. 

9.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  hard  work,  the  ability  to  stay 
with  a job  until  it  is  mastered. 

The  best  type  of  apprenticeship  is  conducted  through  the  joint  effort 
of  employers,  employes,  and  public  school  authorities.  Public  school 
authorities  can  and  should  exert  more  educational  leadership  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education  for  persons  as  learners  than  they  ordinarily 
do.  Such  cooperative  effort  should  result  in  more  effective  educa- 
tional service  to  youth  and  the  community. 

Paul  A.  Devine  has  compiled  a survey  of  opportunities  in  vocational 
education,  including  apprenticeship  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  publication  lists  most  of  the  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  State. 
The  compilation  includes  public  and  private  vocational  schools  ranging 
from  the  semi-skilled  occupations  to  the  technical  and  semi-profes- 
sional occupations.  Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
the  work  offered,  it  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  counselor’s  book- 
shelf. 

E.  GROUP  CONFERENCES  ON  OCCUPATIONS  BETWEEN 
STUDENTS  AND  WORKERS* 

1.  By  questionnaire,  ascertain  in  which  occupations  the  students 
are  interested. 

2.  Arrange  group  conferences  on  the  occupations  in  which  ten  or 
more  students  express  a serious  interest.  Do  not  expect  more  than 
five  of  the  ten  to  attend. 

3.  Make  attendance  voluntary. 

4.  Select  a qualified  worker  to  meet  with  and  address  the  group. 
Explain  to  him  that  you  wish  a presentation  of  his  field  as  a vocation, 
that  you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  a description  of  industrial 
processes  except  where  this  description  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
major  purpose  of  the  conference. 

5.  Furnish  each  speaker  with  a suggested  outline  similar  to  the 
one  attached. 

6.  Ask  each  speaker  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  his  own 
opinions. 

7.  Limit  the  speaker  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  and  allow 
an  equal  period  of  time  for  questions. 

8.  Caution  the  speaker  that  you  wish  him  neither  to  over-sell  nor 
under-sell  his  field,  but  to  present  it  as  objectively  and  impersonally 
as  possible. 

9.  Wherever  possible,  have  two  or  three  speakers  discuss  each  occu- 
pation. They  may  appear  several  weeks  apart  if  desirable.  This  will 
tend  to  minimize  the  danger  of  prejudiced  presentations. 

* National  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Vocational  Guidance  Form  for  Arranging  Conferences* 

Name Date  

(Last  Name  First) 

School Class  

1.  In  what  occupations  are  you  most  interested? 

a i 

b 

c 

2.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  information  about  any  occupations? 
Which  ones? 

a 

b 

c 


3.  Are  you  undecided  about  which  voca- 
tion you  wish  to  follow?  3 

4.  Would  you  like  to  talk  with  the  Voca- 

tional Counselor  about  your  choice  of  a 
vocation,  or  about  any  other  question 
connected  with  it?  4 

5.  If  there  is  some  reason  why  you  would 

like  such  an  interview  very  soon,  write 
“soon”  in  answer  to  this  question. 
Otherwise  leave  the  space  blank.  5 

6.  Put  a circle  around  each  of  the  follow- 
ing periods  that  you  have  free: 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


- 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

- 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

- 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

- 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

- 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
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VI.  THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 


A.  HOW  THE  VERTICAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  AFFECTS  GUIDANCE 

A common  thought  in  the  junior  high  school  movement  has  been 
that  this  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  should  provide  for 
the  exploration  of  educational  and  vocational  fields,  which  is  the  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  reasoned  choice.  By  extending  the  secondary  school 
period  from  four  to  six  years,  opportunity  is  provided  for  both  guid- 
ance and  specialization.  Both  the  administrators  and  the  teachers  in 
reorganized  school  systems  should  be  capable  of  critical  evaluation 
of  their  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  discharging  of  these  func- 
tions. The  school  systems  in  which  the  8-4  division  still  prevails 
should  give  due  weight  to  the  guidance  function  as  an  argument  for 
reorganization. 

In  large  city  systems  general  and  vocational  educations  are  some- 
times offered  in  separate  schools.  The  problem  of  choices  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunity  is  more  difficult  in  such  school  sys- 
tems than  in  systems  having  only  comprehensive  schools.  Distributing 
pupils  to  a variety  of  curriculums  and  courses  or  transferring  them 
from  one  curriculum  to  another  within  a single  school  is  obviously 
simpler  than  distributing  them  to  different  schools  or  shifting  them 
from  one  school  to  another.  Systems  having  specialized  schools  must 
pay  special  attention  to  coordination  so  as  to  facilitate  adequate  guid- 
ance service. 


B.  PROVISION  OF  A WIDE  OFFERING 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wider  the  offering  of  the  school,  the  more  effec- 
tively guidance  can  be  administered.  In  many  schools — especially  the 
smaller  schools — ^the  curriculum  is  so  restricted  that  guidance  cannot 
be  performed.  The  consolidation  of  small  school  districts  is  the  chief 
remedy  for  such  situations.  But  in  all  schools  the  nature  and  degree 
of  pupil  differences  in  ability  and  need  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  program  of  studies  be  drawn  up  accordingly.  It  is  tragic  when  all 
pupils  are  forced  to  take  such  a subject  as  algebra.  Correspondence 
courses  have  been  introduced  as  a means  for  providing  a more  differ- 
entiated program  of  studies.  A number  of  schools  have  reported  this 
device  as  successful. 

1.  Provision  of  Elective  Subjects  Within  Curriculums. 

The  several  curriculums  of  the  typical  comprehensive  secondary 
school  may  well  be  thought  of  as  including  (a)  subjects  which  are  es- 
sential for  all  pupils — often  referred  to  as  “constants,”  (b)  subjects 
which  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  specific  goals  of  each  cur- 
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riculum,  and  (c)  electives.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  required 
subjects  of  a curriculum  are  not  more  numerous  than  they  actually 
need  to  be.  Pupil  differences  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  each 
curriculum  should  allow  all  possible  leeway  for  them.  Undoubtedly 
many  secondary  schools  offer  “college  preparatory”  curriculums  which 
require  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  traditional  mathematics, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  colleges  and  universities  of  high  repute  may 
be  entered  without  those  specific  units.  Under  such  circumstances, 
guidance  labors  under  severe  and  unnecessary  strictures. 

2.  Facility  of  Transfer  from  One  Curriculum  to  Another. 

It  must  be  expected  that  many  pupils  will  change  their  choices  of 
curriculum  as  they  grow  and  gather  experience.  At  times  it  becomes 
painfully  evident  to  teachers  that  a pupil  has  chosen  a curriculum 
for  which  he  is  ill-adapted.  The  administration  of  the  school  should 
make  definite  provision  for  meeting  such  situations  by  affording  rea- 
sonable facility  of  transfer.  Too  often  pupils  have  been  kept  in 
intolerable  situations  until  they  dropped  out  of  school. 

C.  THE  GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

A most  effective  means  of  contributing  to  the  program  of  studies, 
that  flexibility  which  pupil  differences  justify,  is  the  general  curricu- 
lum. As  this  curriculum  has  evolved  in  Pennsylvania,  it  tends  toward 
the  requirement  of  a minimum  number  of  constants  and  the  privilege 
of  selecting  anything  else  in  the  offering  that  meets  the  individual’s 
felt  needs,  provided  he  has  proper  prerequisites.  Studies  of  this  cur- 
riculum in  the  secondary  schools  of  third-class  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  demonstrated  that  pupils  choose  this  curriculum  upon 
entering  secondary  school,  or  transfer  to  it  later,  when  they  have  no 
definite  educational  or  vocational  goal  in  mind,  when  they  lack 
capacity  for  or  interest  in  some  of  the  required  subjects  of  the  more 
specialized  curriculums,  and  when  they  have  definite  plans  for  the 
realization  of  which  the  general  curriculum  offers  the  best  opportunity. 
Many  general  curriculum  graduates  enter  various  types  of  higher 
institutions.  The  scholarship  of  general  curriculum  students  in  a group 
of  twenty  schools  was  found  to  average  above  C. 

The  general  curriculum  is  an  instrument  of  fundamental  importance 
in  the  performance  of  the  exploratory  function.  Not  only  does  it  per- 
mit exploration  directly,  but  it  imparts  an  exploratory  character  to 
other  curriculums  because  it  enables  pupils  to  transfer  from  them  after 
exploring  with  negative  results. 

Within  recent  years  a large  number  of  students  who  formerly  left 
school  at  an  earlier  age  are  remaining  in  secondary  school  chiefly  be- 
cause of  lack  of  employment.  A large  number  of  this  group  are  po- 
tential workers  in  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  occupations.  The  majority 
of  the  pupils  will  be  in  the  fourth,  third,  and  second  scholastic  quar- 
ters, although  some  very  dull  students  have  always  been  prone  to 
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choose  the  college  preparatory  course.  This  group  does  not  need  ab- 
stract science  nor  formal  mathematics  of  the  formalized  type.  It  needs 
courses  designed  for  the  form  of  intelligence  which  it  possesses  and  for 
the  life  which  it  now  lives  and  will  continue  to  live. 

A suggested  curriculum  for  this  group  should  emphasize  activities 
incident  to  the  maintenance  of  homes,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
mechanical,  commercial,  social,  and  domestic  activities  of  ordinary 
life.  A bibliography  has  been  prepared  and  is  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  distribution,  entitled  “Annotated  Bibliography  on  the  Aver- 
age and  Low-Average  Pupil  in  Secondary  School.”  This  bibliography 
was  prepared  by  Clara  Hackett,  a gi’aduate  student  in  Guidance  and 
Personnel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  One  of  the  most 
pertinent  of  these  references  is  that  of  Dr.  E.  Butterfield,^  who  has 
prescribed  a new  curriculum  for  this  group  who  will  not  enter  a trade 
nor  be  qualified  for  professional  education  which  he  calls  a civic  cur- 
riculum. Such  a curriculum  would  give  direction  to  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  of  the  secondary  school  and  can  be  made  to  function  in  a 
much  more  desirable  way  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 


D.  THE  PUPIL’S  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING 

The  state  of  the  pupil’s  health  and  the  existence  of  physical  disabili- 
ties should  be  ascertained,  as  they  are  factors  of  first  importance  in 
his  educational  and  vocational  decisions  and  in  his  adjustment  to  the 
work  and  life  of  the  school.  When  maladjustment  arises,  physical 
condition  is  properly  a first  item  to  be  checked. 

1 Success  and  Interest  in  the  Various  School  Subjects. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relation  of 
success  in  elementary  school  subjects  with  success  in  secondary  school 
subjects.  The  correlations  obtained  have  been  relatively  high,  making 
it  plain  that  the  elementary  school  record  affords  a good  prediction 
of  the  degree  of  success  that  may  be  expected  in  secondary  school. 
However,  it  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  absolute  prediction 
of  individual  success  or  failure  is  impossible  when  based  upon  group 
measures  of  the  probability,  even  though  the  correlation  may  be  high. 
Other  factors  often  enter  in  that  contribute  to  success  or  failure.  The 
table  below  is  an  example  of  a way  of  expressing  prediction  which  has 
many  advantages.  Among  these  advantages  may  be  mentioned: 

The  ease  with  which  any  school  staff  may  study  the  records  of  its 
students  and  prepare  such  tables,  provided  there  are  enough  cases  to 
rule  out  the  element  of  chance  in  the  relationships. 

The  intelligibility  of  such  data  for  pupils  and  parents  in  that  any 
individual  may  see  just  what  his  possibilities  are  of  attaining  any 
given  level  of  success  (the  coefficient  of  correlation  does  not  afford  the 
counselor  any  definite  information  to  place  before  the  pupil). 

' Butterfield,  E.  “The  New  Fifty  Per  Cent.”  Junior-Senior  High  School  Clearing 
House,  8 :265-272,  January,  1934. 
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The  use  to  good  advantage  in  group  counseling  even  by  unspe- 
cialized educational  workers. 

The  relation  of  success  in  secondary  school  to  success  in  college  as 
measured  by  school  marks,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investiga- 
tions. “The  achievement  of  students  in  seconday  school  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  bases  for  predicting  their  success  in  college.”^  The 
correlations,  however,  are  not  so  high  as  to  indicate  that  secondary 
school  marks  alone  may  be  used  as  an  adequate  basis  for  prediction. 
They  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  total  array  of  information 
needed. 


REmxioN  Between  Success  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  English  and 

Ninth  Grade  Latin 

(From  Data  of  Thirteen  Schools  in  Western  Pennsylvania)* 
Percentage  Distributions  oj  Pupils 


Number  Markin  According  to  Marks  Earned  in  Latin 


o/  Cases 

English 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Total 

46 

A 

32.6 

47.8 

15.2 

4.3 

— 

99.9 

299 

B 

9.4 

28.8 

39.5 

17.7 

4.7 

100.1 

297 

C 

1.3 

16.5 

29.6 

38.0 

14.5 

99.9 

107 

D 

— 

11.2 

29.0 

35.5 

24.3 

100.0 

16 

F 

— 

— 

— 

37.5 

62.5 

100.0 

Such  a table  as  that  shown  above  would  yield  the  most  definitive 
evidence  if  based  upon  one  secondary  school  and  one  college  only,  for 
the  reason  that  combining  records  from  several  institutions  merges 
variant  standards. 

Dean  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  shown  that 
among  university  entrants  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  high 
schools,  85.4  per  cent  of  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest  tenth 
of  their  secondary  school  classes  earned  a grade  average  of  C or  better 
as  university  freshmen.  Of  those  from  the  second  highest  tenth  of 
their  secondary  school  classes,  54.0  per  cent,  and  of  those  from  the 
third  highest  tenth,  42.1  per  cent  were  similarly  successful.  From  the 
lower  seven-tenths,  the  percentages  who  were  successful  as  university 
freshmen  ranged  from  18.3  to  0.0.^  Such  figures  make  it  clear  that 
absolute  prediction  of  success  or  failure  is  impossible.  The  counselor 
must  help  the  student  to  take  into  account  as  many  factors  as  possible 
and  estimate  his  own  possibilities. 

How  secondary  school  marks  are  related  to  success  in  occupations. 
The  objective  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  slight  and  does  not  afford 
a basis  for  any  clear-cut  deductions.  This  is  partly  because  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  a satisfactory  criterion  of  success  in  occupations. 
Viewed  from  a common-sense  standpoint,  however,  it  is  fully  apparent 
that  the  counselor  will  find  the  record  of  the  pupil’s  marks  an  inval- 
uable aid  in  diagnosing  for  occupational  potentialities.  The  pupil’s 

* Koos  and  Ketauver.  Guidance  In  Secondary  Schools.  Macmillan,  1932,  p.  265. 

* P.  W.  Hutson.  "Deriving  Practical  Instruments  for  Guidance.”  Occupations,  XI, 
March,  1933,  p.  249. 

2 J.  B.  Johnston.  "Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  In  the  High  School  and  Its 
Relation  to  Higher  Education."  Occupations,  VII,  October,  1928. 
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achievement,  together  with  his  expressed  interests,  yield  significant 
clues  for  vocational  guidance  to  the  counselor  who  knows  the  voca- 
tional relationships  of  the  content  and  activities  of  the  various  school 
subjects. 

2.  Diagnosis  Includes  Consideration  op  the  Pupil’s  Achieve- 
ments AND  Interests  in  School  clubs  and  Other  Activities. 

Since  evaluation  of  achievement  in  school  clubs  and  other  activities 
is  practically  non-existent,  subjective  consideration  of  the  pupil’s 
record  must  be  the  counselor’s  method.  Careful  study  of  such  experi- 
ences frequently  yields  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  dominating  educational 
and  vocational  interests.  In  the  realm  of  adjustment  the  absence  of 
participation  in  school  clubs  and  other  activities  may  sometimes  be 
taken  as  a significant  sign.  The  counselor  will  study  such  individuals 
with  care  to  see  if  there  may  be  other  and  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  social  and  personality  maladjustment  that  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  introversion. 

E.  VALUES  FOR  GUIDANCE 

Achievement  is  so  largely  conditioned  by  various  character  traits 
that  it  is  important  that  the  counselor  have  as  accurate  an  appraisal 
of  them  as  possible.  Hughes,  on  noting  the  relatively  low  correlation 
between  general  intelligence  and  success  in  the  first  year,  was  able  to 
account  for  many  of  the  most  glaring  discrepancies  between  ability  and 
achievement  by  turning  to  the  ratings  on  character  traits  which  had 
been  given  to  the  students  in  their  last  year  of  seconday  school.’* * 
Furthermore,  in  promoting  optimal  adjustment  to  work,  to  leisure,  to 
the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  school  citizenship,  and  so  to  life 
in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  the  counselor  finds  an  evaluation  of  the 
pupil’s  equipment  in  traits  of  character  and  personality  an  indis- 
pensable aid.  Adjustment  often  means  the  eradication  of  an  unde- 
sirable trait  and  the  cultivation  of  a desirable  trait.  Strang  has  pointed 
out  that  adjustment  is  often  the  attainment  of  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes,  as,  the  happy  medium  between  “lack  of  initia- 
tive” and  “too  headstrong.”'* 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  objective  tests 
for  measuring  such  traits  as  honesty,  self-control,  and  persistence.  The 
principal  investigators  in  this  field,  however,  seem  to  question  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  such  tests  as  now  exist.®  Consequently,  schools  should 
turn  to  rating  scales  as  affording  the  best  present  means  of  trait 
appraisal.  The  many  researches  which  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 
trait  rating  have  disclosed  numerous  pitfalls  and  yielded  also  some 
guides  to  sound  practice.  Among  the  principles  to  be  observed  in 
rating,  the  following  are  most  important: 

’ W.  H.  Hughes.  “Why  Intelligence  Scores  Are  Not  More  Predictive  of  School  Success.” 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XII.  January,  1926,  pp.  44-48. 

* Ruth  Strang.  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work.  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  1932,  p.  75. 

“ Hugh  Martshorne,  and  Others.  Studies  in  the  Organization  of  Character.  Macmillan, 
1930. 
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The  traits  on  which  pupils  are  to  be  rated  should  be  carefully  de- 
fined— preferably  in  terms  of  school  behavior — so  that  the  raters  will 
have  a common  understanding  of  each  of  them. 

Raters  should  really  know  the  people  they  rate. 

Three  or  more  teachers  should  rate  a pupil,  and  their  ratings  should 
be  averaged. 

A five-point  scale  seems  to  be  preferred.  A larger  number  of  gradu- 
ations calls  for  finer  distinctions  than  can  usually  be  made,  while  a 
smaller  number  requires  too  slight  a discrimination  for  value. 

The  rating  scheme  should  require  the  rating  of  all  pupils  on  one 
trait,  then  the  rating  of  all  pupils  on  a second  trait,  and  so  on,  rather 
than  rating  an  individual  pupil  on  all  traits,  and  thus  proceeding  with 
each  pupil. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  rated  is  large  enough  to  justify  ex- 
pectation of  some  approximation  to  a normal  distribution  on  the  rating 
scale,  the  rating  forms  and  directions  should  be  planned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compel  the  rater  to  distribute  the  pupils  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  curve. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  rated  is  too  small  to  justify  expectation 
of  a normal  distribution,  best  results  can  probably  be  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  a man-to-man  rating  scale.® 

These  principles  have  been  exemplified  in  the  work  of  W.  Hardin 
Hughes,  director  of  research  in  the  public  schools  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia.'^ 


F.  CHARACTER  EDUCATION* * 

There  is  much  interest  today  in  character  education.  The  church, 
the  Scouts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  schools  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  of  character.  This  problem 
needs  attention  today  as  never  before. 

Character  is  positive  rather  than  negative.  It  is  not  so  much  deter- 
mined by  the  things  we  do  not  do;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  the  spirit 
in  which  we  do  things.  A person  who  spends  his  energies  doing  worth- 
while things  will  usually  be  a person  of  character. 

A life  of  frustration  may  be  an  unhappy  life,  and  an  unhappy  per- 
son must  try  to  adjust  himself  to  existing  conditions.  The  happy  life 
is  the  well-adjusted  life,  because  one  is  busy  doing  the  things  one  CAN 
do  and  LIKES  to  do. 

Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  always  find  things  as  we  want  them 
to  be.  Life  brings  many  problems  and  makes  many  demands  on  us. 
The  person  of  character  does  not  complain  about  what  life  brings  him; 
he  either  masters  the  situation  or  masters  himself  (by  adjusting  him- 
self to  it). 

“ W.  D.  Scott  and  R.  C.  Clothier.  Personnel  Management.  A.  W.  Shaw,  1923,  pp.  202-7. 

^ “A  Rating  Scaie  for  Individuai  Capacities,  Attitudes,  and  Interests.”  Journal  of 
Educational  Method,  III,  October,  1923,  pp.  56-65. 

• Earl  W.  Seibert.  Individual  Group  Guidance.  Hershey,  Pennsyivania : Junior- 
Senior  High  Schooi. 
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The  person  of  character  is  well  adjusted  to  himself,  to  other  people, 
and  to  life  and  the  world.  This  makes  him  tolerant  and  understanding 
and  gives  him  poise  and  power. 

The  Great  Teacher  talked  a great  deal  about  “the  abundant  life.” 
What  is  “the  abundant  life”?  Is  it  not  the  FULL  life?  The  life  that 
is  rich  because  it  is  busy  doing  the  things  that  it  was  ordained  to  do? 
“Each  life  is  so  rich  with  hidden  treasures  that  are  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered and  used  to  make  life  happy  and  beneficial.” 

Guidance  must  help  each  individual  find  those  things  about  himself 
that  will  aid  him  in  living  “the  abundant  life.”  Character  is  not  so 
much  displayed  by  fighting  against  one’s  self  and  against  the  world 
as  it  is  by  acquiring  an  understanding  of  one’s  self  and  of  the  world 
and  conducting  one’s  self  accordingly.  “This  does  not  mean  that  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  pioneering  forefathers  has  gone  out  of  the  land,  but 
it  realizes  that  there  is  a flow  to  life,  and  when  one  recognizes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ebb,  he  can  put  himself  in  the  way  of  things  that  he  would 
otherwise  miss.” 

Character  education  is  concerned  with  those  individuals  who  are 
out  of  adjustment  with  themselves  and  with  the  world.  A maladjusted 
person  cannot  have  character.  The  well-adjusted  personality  is  buoy- 
ant with  energy  and  is  magnetically  attractive;  its  character  enriches 
and  ennobles  the  world.  Guidance  must  help  produce  such  per- 
sonalities. 

G.  MEASURES  OF  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  EMOTIONAL 
STABILITY,  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  PERSONALITY. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  valid  tests  and 
inventories  of  these  qualities.  Such  measures  afford  substantial  aid 
in  the  detection  and  definition  of  maladjustments.  Perusal  of  the 
literature  on  these  instruments  makes  it  evident  that  they  may  be 
used  safely  and  effectively  only  by  a person  with  extended  psycho- 
logical education.* 

H.  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  CONFERENCE  GROUPS 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  greater  need  and  increasing  demand 
for  pupil  orientation  in  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  educational, 
vocational,  and  social  life.  The  seventh-grade  course  in  school  oppor- 
tunities, the  eighth-grade  survey  course  in  occupations,  and  the  more 
intensive  personally  applied  ninth-grade  course  in  school  opportunities 
and  occupations  have  been  developed  as  part  of  the  subject  program. 
Social  problems  of  the  more  personal  type  should  be  discussed  in 
special  conference  groups  under  the  leadership  of  counselors,  health 
supervisors,  and  others. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth-grade  follow-up  of  these  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  personal  conferences  of  department  heads  and  teachers 
in  whose  subject  and  related  occupational  fields  the  pupil  interests  are 

“ Percival  M.  Symonds.  Diagnosing  Personality  and  Conduct.  Century,  1931. 
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unfolding.  In  addition,  these  possibilities  are  opening  for  conference 
groups,  more  informal  but  comparable  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth-grade  courses  in  school  opportunities  and  occupations.  These 
higher  level  groups  may  well  be  scheduled  as  subject  groups  in  social 
and  economic  problems,  given,  if  possible,  twice  a week  each  of  these 
three  years.  Excellent  plans  and  materials  for  these  groups  have 
been  recently  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Allen,  of  the 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  public  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  col- 
lege teachers  of  the  guidance  section  of  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association.® 

If  regularly  scheduled  once  or  twice  a week,  group  conferences  of 
this  follow-up  type  cannot  be  arranged,  the  topics  and  materials  can 
be  of  decided  assistance  to  the  counselor  and  principal,  in  such  con- 
ferences at  less  frequent  intervals.  Whatever  the  plan,  these  group 
conferences  should  be  led  by  the  counselor  adequately  equipped  in 
preparation  and  experience,  and  may  well  be  undertaken  as  a teaching 
assignment. 


I.  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH 

The  first  step  in  any  guidance  program  is  to  know  what  problems  the 
pupils  are  facing.  Every  teacher  knows  what  some  of  those  problems 
are,  but  it  is  very  helpful  to  have  at  hand  lists  of  such  problems,  classi- 
fied under  convenient  heads.  During  the  past  few  years  several  such 
lists  have  been  collected.  They  have  been  compiled  by  deans  and  coun- 
selors in  secondary  school  and  college  from  the  questions  asked  by 
students  and  from  cases  that  arise  in  school.  A very  helpful  list  will 
be  found  in  “The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work,”  by  Ruth 
Strang.  Teachers  and  counselors  should  make  it  a point  to  compile 
such  lists  from  the  problems  that  arise  in  dealing  with  the  pupils  in 
their  school.  Possibly  the  most  effective  way  to  make  a list  is  to 
select  the  problems  that  pupils  themselves  consider  important. 

Below  is  a classified  list  of  such  problems  as  shown  by  a recent  study 
of  some  four  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania  secondary 
schools  P® 


Analysis  of  Problems  Submitted  by  4,054  Secondary  School  Students  in 
Pennsylvania  Secondary  Schools 


Types  of  Questions  Individual  Score  Per  Cent  Score 

Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Schools 

Personal  and  Social  . 1,323  4,810  6,133  31.2  46.6  42.2 

Educational  1,577  2,752  4,329  37.2  26.6  29.8 

Vocational 995  1,917  2,909  23.5  18.6  20.0 

Religion 304  774  1,078  7.2  7.5  7.04 

Leisure  Time  43  47  90  1.0  .45  .62 


“ Richard  Allen.  Case  Conference  Prohlems  in  Group  Guidance.  Inor,  1934. 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  Guidance  in  Public  Education. 
Inor,  1934. 

Self -Measurement  Projects  in  Group  Guidance.  Inor,  1934. 

Common  Problems  in  Group  Guidance.  Inor,  1934. 
w Unpublished  study  by  Mary  Jane  Wyland,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
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It  would  seem  that  a guidance  program  in  any  school  might  well 
begin  with  the  discussion  of  the  problems  similar  to  those  raised  by 
these  pupils.  Homeroom  programs,  individual  conferences  or  assem- 
blies devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  may  well  help  show  the 
way  to  their  solution.  Committees  at  work  on  the  homeroom  program 
can  find  subject  matter  for  programs  in  problems  that  the  pupils  want 
to  have  solved.  The  solution  of  problems  is  the  heart  of  the  guidance 
program. 


Types  of  Questions  Asked  by  Young  People. 

Personal  and  Social:  How  may  I become  popular?  What  are  the 
evils  of  petting?  What  type  of  clothes  should  I wear  to  school?  What 
is  the  best  club  to  join?  What  is  the  proper  way  to  introduce  a per- 
son? How  may  I retain  my  old  friends  and  gain  new  ones?  Why 
do  my  parents  object  to  my  friends?  How  may  I gain  a more  pleasing 
personality? 

Education:  What  college  should  I attend?  Why  should  I go  to 
school?  Why  do  we  have  grades  in  high  school?  How  can  I get  along 
better  with  the  teacher?  What  subject  should  I schedule  next  semes- 
ter? Why  do  we  have  home  work  assigned?  Why  is  English  required 
four  years?  Why  is  the  school  day  so  long?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  study?  Why  are  some  teachers  so  strict  and  others  not?  What 
occupations  interest  me? 

Vocational:  How  may  I earn  money  while  going  to  high  school? 
What  should  I do  when  I have  finished  high  school?  Do  women  have 
an  equal  chance  with  men  in  getting  positions?  Will  I be  prepared 
for  work? 

Religious:  Why  do  good  people  go  wrong?  Why  do  people  worship 
God?  How  can  I spend  my  leisure  time  profitably? 

J.  HOME  ENVIRONMENT 

Every  pupil  presents  an  individual  problem.  In  the  exercise  of  func- 
tional guidance  the  terms  of  information  that  help  to  make  the  problem 
clear  and  give  cues  to  its  solution  are  numerous,  varied,  and  operative 
in  dissimilar  combinations.  Among  the  more  important  facts  concern- 
ing the  home  environment  which  may  be  needed  are  the  following: 
Are  the  parents  living?  Is  there  a step-parent?  Father’s  occupa- 
tion; mother’s  occupation;  nationality;  language  spoken  in  the  home; 
number,  age,  and  occupation  of  brothers  and  sisters;  home  duties  and 
activities  of  pupil;  study  conditions;  education  of  parents  and  of  older 
brothers  and  sisters;  types  of  communities  in  which  pupil  has  lived. 

Other  items  of  importance  regarding  the  home  environment  which 
may  have  to  be  obtained  from  home  visitation  rather  than  from  the 
pupil  are:  Habits  and  character  traits  of  parents  and  other  members 
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of  the  household;  moral  tone  of  the  home;  emotional  atmosphere;  de- 
gree of  physical  comfort  provided;  character  of  the  discipline  to  which 
the  pupil  has  been  and  is  being  subjected. 
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VII.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GUIDANCE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


A.  TYPES  OF  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS* 

There  are  four  general  types  of  guidance  programs:  (1)  Centralized 
bureaus  of  guidance  for  secondary  schools  in  city  systems,  represented 
by  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati;  (2) 
city  school  systems  with  a central  guidance  organization,  but  with 
the  individual  secondary  school  considered,  the  unit  in  the  program, 
represented  by  Providence  and  Milwaukee;  (3)  centralized  bureaus  or 
departments  in  individual  secondary  schools,  represented  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Vocational  School  and  the  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  LaSalle,  Illinois;  (4)  central  guidance  organizations  in 
individual  secondary  schools  which  utilize  regular  officers  and  teachers 
as  guidance  functionaries,  represented  by  the  Joliet  Township  High 
School  and  the  New  Trier  Township  High  School. 

Virtually  the  same  guidance  activities  are  undertaken  under  the 
different  programs.  The  chief  variations  consist  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  several  school  systems  and  individual  schools  and  some 
difference  in  emphasis  on  certain  phases  of  guidance  activity,  such  as 
vocational  guidance,  educational  guidance,  or  psychiatric  social  guid- 
ance. 

In  either  large  or  small  schools  a guidance  program  may  be  devel- 
oped as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program.  The  cost  of  the 
program  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  central  guidance 
department  in  individual  secondary  schools,  depending  on  the  elab- 
orateness of  the  organization  and  the  utilization  of  the  administrative 
or  teaching  personnel  for  separate  guidance  activities. 

B.  EXAMPLES  OF  GUIDANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  The  Organization  of  Guidance  in  a Secondary  School  Enroll- 
ing 100,-250  Pupils. 

The  principal  administers  the  testing  program  (Function  No.  1), 
probably  giving  the  tests  himself,  and  recording  scores,  percentile 
ranks,  etc.,  for  guidance  purposes.  He  can  utilize  clerical  assistance 
insofar  as  available  and  feasible,  or  perhaps  have  some  assistance 
from  teachers,  but  assume  detailed  responsibility  for  accumulating 
information  about  pupils  and  making  it  accessible.  This  work  serves 
the  instructional  and  curriculum-making  functions  as  well  as  that  of 
guidance. 

The  principal  does  individual  counseling  (Function  No.  4),  and 
directly  exercises  function  No.  5.  Teachers  perform  functions  Nos. 
2 and  3.  No.  3 includes  the  course  in  vocational  civics. 

• W.  C.  Reavis.  “Programs  of  Guidance.”  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
Bulletin  17,  Monograph  14,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  19-32. 
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In  the  above  plan,  as  in  the  one  which  follows,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  principal  has  more  extended  professional  preparation  than  most  of 
his  staff;  it  is  assumed  that  in  the  small  school  he  knows  more  about 
the  guidance  function  in  the  large,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  its  details, 
than  do  his  teachers.  But  the  personal  factor  should  be  given  large 
consideration  in  the  assignment  of  guidance  functions.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  principal  of  a school  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
pupils  in  the  counseling  relationship  as  well  as  one  of  his  teachers; 
or  that  it  may  be  desirable  for  him  to  carry  a heavy  burden  of  direct 
sponsorship  of  athletics  and  other  extra-curricular  activities;  or  that 
it  may  be  he  partially  alienates  pupils  through  his  exercise  of  the 
disciplinary  function,  a function  which  can  seldom  be  delegated. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  principal  might  arrange  to  have  one  or 
two  of  the  teachers  carry  on  the  functions  which  are  listed  above  as 
his  responsibilities. 


2.  The  Organization  of  Guidance  in  a Secondary  School  Enroll- 
ing 250,-500  Pupils. 


(3  and  4)  Homeroom  Teachers 

(The  numbers  in  this  chart  refer  to  the  functions  listed  under  VII-B,  page  90.) 


Each  homeroom  group  homogeneous  as  to  grade.  Homeroom  teachers 
of  each  grade  constitute  a committee,  of  which  one  member  is  selected 
by  the  principal  as  chairman.  In  addition  to  working  as  a committee 
on  guidance  problems  and  program  of  their  class,  they  sponsor  the 
social  life  of  the  class  and  give  it  educational  direction;  they  foster 
wholesome  class  loyalties  and  “intra-group  virtues.” 
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3 The  Organization  of  Guidance  in  the  New  Trier  Township 
High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

The  following  chart  represents  the  organization  developed  by  the 
late  F.  E.  Clerk,  who,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  was  designated  as  superintendent.  The  en- 
rolment of  the  high  school  is  about  2,000. 

One  of  the  features  for  which  the  New  Trier  plan  is  notable  is  the 
provision  of  a research  department  which  performs  staff  services  in  the 
collection  of  essential  data  on  the  basis  of  which  intelligent  line  serv- 
ice in  counseling  can  be  carried  on.  This  would  include  the  measur- 
ing of  pupils  and  assembling  of  significant  data  about  them;  it  would 
also  include  the  gathering  of  essential  information  about  occupational 
and  educational  opportunities.  Another  feature  to  note  is  the  provi- 
sion for  specialists  in  guidance  (the  deans)  and  the  distribution  of 
counseling  responsibilities  among  the  members  of  the  regular  teaching 
staff  (perhaps  not  all  of  the  teachers  are  so  utilized).  Between  the 
deans  and  the  adviser  room  teachers,  are  eight  chairmen — regular 
teachers  who  are  presumably  more  expert  in  personnel  work  than  the 
general  run  of  teachers.  These  chairmen  do  not  have  much  direct 
relation  to  the  pupils  but  they  serve  to  unify  and  direct  the  several 
groups  of  advisers  who  have  common  problems.  With  the  pupils 
distributed  according  to  class  and  sex,  considerable  homogeneity  of 
the  groups  is  achieved.  The  teachers  who  have  comparable  groups 
in  a school  of  such  size  probably  number  from  six  to  twelve. 

4.  Participants  in  Pittsburgh’s  Guidance  Program* 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  participants  in  Pittsburgh’s  guid- 
ance program  will  give  some  idea  of  its  broad  scope  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  process  of  pupil  adjustment. 

a.  In  School. 

(1)  General. 

(a)  The  Sending  School  which  forwards  a complete 
case  record  of  each  child  recommended  by  an 
elementary  school  for  the  junior  high  school,  voca- 
tional high  school,  or  girl’s  trade  school;  or  of  each 
child  transferred  from  one  secondary  school  to 
another. 

(b)  The  Receiving  School  which  establishes  definite 
contacts  with  the  Sending  School  (usually  an  ele- 
mentary school)  and  takes  up  the  thread  of  guid- 
ance in  an  unbroken  service  to  the  child  from  the 
kindergarten  to  college,  or  to  work  and  to  a com- 
plete adjustment  in  society. 

♦ James  N.  Rule.  “Pittsburgh  Accepts  the  Challenge.”  Occupations  16  ; October, 
1937,  pp.  9-14. 
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(2)  Specific  Personnel. 

(a)  The  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  second- 
ary education  who  is  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory head  of  the  guidance  program. 

(b)  The  director  of  guidance  who  is  the  functional  ad- 
ministrator and  coordinator  of  the  city-wide 
program  under  the  direction  of  the  associate 
superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary  education. 

(c)  The  principal  who,  as  the  administrative  head  of 
the  school,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram of  guidance  in  his  building  in  line  with  the 
broad  principles  as  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

(d)  The  vice-principal  who  contributes  according  to 
the  program  of  his  building. 

(e)  The  counselor  who  directs  and  coordinates  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  building  program  consistent  with 
the  city-wide  guidance  program  as  formulated  and 
as  transmitted  to  him  by  his  principal. 

(f)  The  homeroom  teacher  through  whom  the  guid- 
ance program  primarily  functions  in  a personal 
and  intimate  way  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls. 

(g)  The  subject  teacher  who  contributes  specifically 
from  his  own  specialized  field. 

(h)  The  girls’  adviser,  the  school  physician,  the  ac- 
tivities director  and  other  special  personnel  who 
contribute  according  to  their  own  interests  and 
opportunity. 

(i)  The  pupil — the  subject  of  all  guidance  endeavor. 

b.  Out  of  School. 

• 

(1)  Parents,  guardians,  or  interested  friends 

(2)  Community  agencies  (including  industries) 

(3)  Church  affiliations 

(4)  Libraries 

(5)  Museums  and  art  galleries 

(6)  Employers  in  part-time  employment 

(7)  The  theatre 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  responsibility  of  the  school  does  not 
close  with  the  initial  placement,  but  continues  in  an  effort  particularly 
to  help  him  adjust  himself  to  his  first  job  or  to  his  first  year  in  college, 
and  furthermore,  to  aid  him  in  any  readjustment  that  may  later  be 
necessary  for  any  reason. 
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5 The  Organization  of  Guidance  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Each  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Providence  has  six  class  counselors. 
As  each  class  enters  the  school — all  are  three-year  schools — it  is  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  counselors  who  is  then  responsible  for  counseling 
the  class  until  its  graduation.  The  following  allocation  of  duties 
indicates  that  while  the  class  counselors  play  the  major  role  in  guid- 
ance, the  function  is  broadly  conceived  and  thoroughly  integrated 
with  the  other  activity  and  personnel  of  the  school.^ 


“Guidance  Functions  of  the  Class  Counselors 

Assemble  personnel  records  and  study  individual  differences. 
Interview  pupils  and  make  necessary  adjustments. 

Teach  classes  in  education,  vocational,  and  social-economic 
problems. 

Make  follow-up  studies  of  former  classes. 

Utilize  and  cooperate  with  such  special  staff  services  as: 

Health  clinics. 

Attendance  and  home  visitors. 

Psychological  testing  service. 

Mental  health  clinic. 

Placement  office. 

Educational  testing  service. 

Employment  certificate  office. 


Guidance  Incidental  to  Administrative  Procedure 

The  homeroom  teacher  responsible  for: 

Helpful  personal  interest  in  each  pupil. 

Orientation  in  school  life  and  routine. 

Records,  reports,  and  attendance. 

Development  of  school  citizenship,  leadership,  and  personality. 
Cooperation  with  counselors  and  subject  teachers. 


Guidance  Incidental  to  Instruction — The  Subject  Teacher 

Arouses  interest  and  develops  right  attitudes  toward  subjects  and 
school. 

Stresses  occupational  information. 

Arranges  tryout  projects. 

Encourages  and  develops  special  abilities  discovered  through  subject. 
Provides  for  remedial  instruction. 

Leads  a club  or  activity. 

Cooperates  with  counselor  and  homeroom  teachers. 

W.  C.  Reavis.  Programs  of  Guidance.  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
Monograph  No.  14.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulietin  No.  17,  1932,  p.  60. 

Educational  Information  Tests.  Brewer  and  Lincoln.  Grades  9-11.  Psychological 
Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

High  School  Achievement  Tests.  Sones-Harry.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Iowa  High  School  Student  E.xamination.  Grade  12.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  Grades  7-8.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 
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Central  Supervisory  Staff  for  Improvement  of  Counseling  Service 

Administration  and  use  of  educational  tests,  psychological  tests, 
guidance  clinic. 

Group  guidance  methods  and  curriculum. 

Health  examinations,  employment  certificates,  placement. 

Pupil  accounting,  discipline,  home  visiting. 

Follow-up  studies  in  school  and  employment. 

Personnel,  occupational,  and  curriculum  research.” 

C.  SUGGESTIONS  OF  GUIDANCE  SERVICE  FOR 
EVERY  SCHOOL 

The  development  of  an  adequate  guidance  program  is  essential  if 
the  pupil  secures  the  greatest  service  from  the  school  and  is  able  to 
give  the  maximum  return  to  his  community  as  a citizen.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  indicative  of  what  every  school  can  do  towards 
the  promotion  of  a functioning  guidance  program: 

1.  Designate  Some  Individual'  or  Individiuals  To  Have  General 
Charge  oj  the  Guidance  Activities  of  the  School. 

The  effective  functioning  of  a guidance  program  demands  that 
responsibilities  shall  be  centered  with  reference  to  general  guid- 
ance activities.  In  a small  school  this  may  be  the  principal  or  a 
teacher  who  is  working  with  a committee  developing  a coopera- 
tive guidance  program.  In  a large  school  these  functions  may  be 
assumed  by  a counselor  or  an  assistant  principal  who  is  assigned 
to  guidance  activities.  A committee  of  some  type  is  helpful  in  all 
situations. 


2 Inform  Teachers  Relative  to  the  Guidance  Program,  Procedures, 
and  Techniques. 

This  may  be  done  by  discussions  in  faculty  meetings,  by  notes, 
and  by  news  regarding  the  guidance  activities  in  the  school  and  by 
special  speakers. 


3 Have  Cuniidative  Perso7inel  Records  Which  Provide  Accurate  and 
Reliable  Inf ormation  Concerning  the  Individual’s  Growth,  Trends, 
and  Developments. 

A cumulative  record  should  incorporate  the  essential  features 
of  the  Cumulative  Pupil  Personnel  Records,  Bulletin  81,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg.  A more  comprehensive 
system  is  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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D.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FUNCTIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  type  of  problem  pupil  most  frequently  recognized  is  the  one 
who  is  failing.  In  the  analysis  of  such  cases  the  item  of  native 
intelligence  is  the  first  to  be  canvassed.  Does  the  pupil  have  the 
general  ability  which  the  subject  implies?  If  he  does  not,  his  is  a 
case  for  redistribution,  assuming  that  an  appropriate  curricular 
offering  exists. 

If  he  does  have  sufficient  general  ability,  the  counselor  seeks  the 
cause  of  failure  in  his  physical  condition,  his  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
his  time,  his  possession  of  the  needed  special  abilities,  his  vocational 
adjustment,  and  so  through  the  gamut  of  possible  causation. 

General  intelligence  is  a pertinent  consideration  in  the  treatment 
of  disciplinary  problem  cases.  Frequently  a pupil  presents  a prob- 
lem of  this  type  because  he  has  too  much  or  too  little  intelligence  to 
be  effectively  challenged  and  occupied  by  the  intellectual  fare  placed 
before  him. 


E.  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Guidance  values  which  may  be  achieved  are  the  same  as  those  at- 
tributed to  the  school  courses,  namely:  Giving  the  pupil  opportunity 
for  exploring  personal,  social,  educational,  occupational,  religious,  and 
leisure-time  activities;  giving  the  pupil  opportunity  for  testing  his 
own  powers  and  limitations;  and,  revealing  pupils  to  teachers.  The 
nature  of  pupil  participation  in  clubs  and  other  activities  are  likely 
to  emphasize  these  values  because  there  is  such  a high  degree  of 
pupil  activity  and  pupil  responsibility. 

Impressed  by  the  “finding”  possibilities  of  school  clubs,  Bruner  and 
his  faculty  encouraged  the  development  of  sixty  or  eighty,  of  which 
the  following  clubs  are  representative  sampling:  Agricultural,  ancient 
history,  art  history,  banking,  batik,  beginner’s  band,  beginner’s  orches- 
tra, bird.  Boy  Scouts,  Burbank,  camp-cooking.  Camp-fire  Girls,  car- 
tooning, catering,  Ciceronian  literary,  city  sanitation,  costume, 
courtesy,  current  history. 

Principles  to  be  observed  if  student  clubs  and  other  activities  are 
to  function  most  adequately  for  guidance: 

A definite  period  should  be  provided  in  the  school  day  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  sample  widely  rather  than  to  follow 
one  line  of  activity  as  intensively  as  they  commonly  do. 

Such  complete  pupil  domination  as  results  in  the  elevation  to  leader- 
ship or  the  acceptance  into  participation  of  only  those  who  are  already 
prominent  or  of  those  who  are  aggressive,  should  be  curbed.  The 
finding  of  talent  depends  on  giving  every  member  a chance. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  over-emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion, especially  interscholastic  competition,  puts  such  a premium  on 
expertness  as  to  deny  to  the  many  the  opportunity  of  participation. 
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These  activities  should  not  be  dominated  by  the  idea  of  producing 
spectacles  to  satisfy  the  public  or  to  make  money,  where  a few  are 
highly  developed  and  most  of  the  pupils  simply  form  an  audience. 

The  extra-curricular  experiences  of  the  pupil  should  be  made  a mat- 
ter of  record  so  that  they  become  capital  for  counseling. 

F.  THE  HOMEROOM,  THE  ASSEMBLY,  SCHOOL  CLUBS 
1.  The  Homeroom. 

With  the  idea  of  the  homeroom  as  being  one  of  direction  by  pupils 
as  a phase  of  pupil  participation,  through  dramatic  interpretation  and 
discussion,  the  efficient  teacher  teaches  considerably  in  the  background. 
Pupil  self-guidance,  under  teacher  and  school  background  becomes  a 
reality. 

In  program  making,  two  types  of  topics  and  “homeroom  weeks” 
may  well  be  considered: 

Synchronized  homeroom  weeks,  in  which  may  be  presented  prob- 
lems related  to  school,  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Elective  homeroom  weeks,  applied  to  problems  of  particular  interest 
to  each  homeroom  and  selected  by  the  latter.  The  greater  part  of 
group  guidance  in  the  homeroom  probably  should  come  in  the  elective 
weeks,  where  each  group  seeks  to  explore  and  to  express  itself  in 
terms  of  educational,  vocational,  and  social  guidance. 

2 The  Assembly. 

Homeroom  programs  in  which  situations  rich  in  guidance  values  are 
dramatized  lend  themselves  to  assembly  use.  Guidance  talks  before 
the  assembly  by  doctors,  merchants,  and  others  of  the  community  may 
fail  miserably,  if  outlines  for  the  general  plan  of  these  talks  are  not 
furnished  to  these  friends  in  advance.  The  speakers  probably  can 
make  their  greatest  contributions  through  smaller,  more  highly  selected 
groups  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  field  being  considered. 

The  assembly  program  bears  a special  relation  to  the  homeroom 
program  during  the  “synchronized”  weeks.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  the  assembly  can  well  sound  the  keynote  for  the  week.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  the  assembly  may  tie  in  the  various  home- 
room programs  of  the  week,  perhaps  presenting  some  one  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  room  developments. 

3 The  School  Club. 

From  a guidance  point  of  view  there  are  two  groups  of  school  clubs; 
those  that  form  an  exploratory  phase  of  a school  subject  or  closely 
related  occupational  field,  and  those  that  are  undertaken  without  such 
articulation — perhaps  getting  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  school 
and  all  its  work.  The  latter  often  predominates. 

Where  the  school  on  a secondary  level  is  meager  in  laboratory  op- 
portunities and  range  in  offering,  we  have  even  the  more  need  for 
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projecting  the  traditional  curriculum  into  its  club  activity  possibilities. 
The  subject  instructor  may  well  carry  on  into  informal,  extra-cur- 
ricular projects,  unfolding  more  completely  the  dramatic  frontiers  of 
his  subject  field — its  possibilities  as  well  as  its  limitations. 

G.  PUBLICITY* 

Excellent  programs  of  vocational  guidance  have  sometimes  been 
abandoned  because  the  administration  and  the  public  were  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  good  work  being  done.  The  following  sugges- 
tions are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to 
vocational  counselors  who  feel  the  need  of  more  publicity. 

1.  Set  aside  an  hour  each  week,  or  at  least  an  hour  each  month. 
At  this  time  review  the  work  you  have  done  recently  and  ask  your- 
self, “What  is  there  here  that  would  interest  the  parents  of  these 
children  and  the  public  at  large?” 

2.  When  you  have  selected  one  or  more  things,  write  the  most 
interesting  news  article  you  can  about  them. 

3.  Have  this  typewritten  in  double  space  with  wide  margins. 

4.  Send  or  take  a copy  to  each  of  your  local  newspapers.  (If 
your  principal  or  superintendent  would  like  to  censor  these  before  they 
go  to  the  papers,  by  all  means  give  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  This 
gives  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  call  his  attention  to  your  work. 
It  may  be  well  to  furnish  him  with  a copy  of  each  article  even  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  act  as  censor.) 

5.  At  the  first  opportunity,  call  on  the  editor  of  each  local  paper. 
Explain  what  you  are  trying  to  do  in  vocational  guidance.  Invite  him 
to  offer  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  him.  Ask 
his  permission  to  send  him  news  articles  from  time  to  time.  DO  NOT 
ask  him  for  any  assurance  that  he  will  publish  them.  Tell  him  you 
will  appreciate  any  support  which  he  honestly  feels  that  he  can  give 
you. 

6.  Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  address  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  Women’s  Clubs,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  other 
organizations  on  such  topics  as  “What  is  Vocational  Guidance?,” 
“Choosing  a Vocation,”  “How  Can  Parents  Help  Children  to  Choose 
Their  Vocations,”  etc. 

7.  Prepare  a series  of  short  articles  on  opportunities  in  various 
occupations.  Have  these  checked  by  local  persons  engaged  in  the 
occupations.  Offer  the  series  to  local  newspapers  without  charge.  If 
these  are  well  written  they  will  provide  interesting  and  useful  informa- 
tion to  adults  and  children  who  have  left  school,  and  will  establish 
you  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  a person  who  knows  something  about 
occupations. 

• National  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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8.  Discuss  the  vocational  choices  of  individual  students  with  their 
parents,  whenever  this  seems  advisable,  and  when  you  have  the 
student’s  permission  to  do  so.  Be  cautious  about  doing  this  without 
the  student’s  permission.  He  may  have  told  you  things  in  confidence. 
If  you  once  lose  student  confidence  your  usefulness  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

9.  Organize  an  informal  advisory  committee  of  prominent  business 
men  and  women.  Keep  them  informed  of  what  you  are  doing  and 
seek  their  counsel  on  problems  which  arise.  They  will  sometimes 
surprise  you  with  their  sound  advice  and  may  be  invaluable  to  you  if 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  your  work  is  ever  questioned. 

10.  It  is  important  to  keep  a file  of  all  clippings  and  publications, 
especially  an  occupational  file  of  clippings,  short  bibliographies  of 
single  occupations,  census  facts,  and  a summary  of  State  laws  regulat- 
ing different  occupations. 

H.  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  TO  ORIENT  AND  INFORM 

Guidance  values  which  may  be  achieved  include  that  of  acquaint- 
ing pupils  and  parents  with  the  educational  opportunities  which  the 
school  and  the  school  system  affords,  with  the  relation  of  the  various 
curriculums  and  subjects  to  educational  and  vocational  careers,  to 
civic  values  and  recreatory  avenues,  and  aiding  the  pupil  in  achieving 
adjustment  to  the  school  as  a community  by  giving  him  adequate  in- 
formation concerning  organization,  rules,  customs,  and  traditions. 

The  printed  program  of  studies,  usually  a four  page  folder  is  the 
publication  most  frequently  found  in  use.  Some  schools  have  found 
it  possible  to  put  on  these  folders  many  items  of  information  which 
have  high  value  for  pupils  and  patrons,  of  which  a few  of  the  most 
frequently  found  are:  the  program  of  studies  proper,  the  purposes  of 
the  several  curriculums,  the  rules  applying  to  the  program  of  studies, 
college  entrance  requirements,  requirements  for  graduation,  stand- 
ards and  marks.-  Every  school,  however  small,  can  render  pupils  and 
patrons  a distinct  service  with  such  a publication. 

The  students’  handbook,  issued  most  frequently  only  by  the  larger 
schools,  is  typically  a product  of  student  activity.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  the  new  pupil,  to  aid  him  in  becom- 
ing an  active,  intelligent  citizen  of  the  school.  It  especially  acquaints 
him  with  pupil  organization  and  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
school.  Commonly,  also,  it  includes  the  program  of  studies  and  some 
other  matters  described  under  the  preceding  paragraph.  Under  ade- 
quate faculty  sponsorship,  fully  conscious  of  its  possibilities  as  a 
guidance  instrument,  the  handbook  should  be  useful  in  small  schools 
as  well  as  large.  The  many  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools  which 
yearly  receive  a considerable  fraction  of  the  entering  class  from  out- 
side districts  (tuition  pupils)  would  find  the  handbook  helpful  in 
achieving  desirable  pupil  orientation  and  unity. 


“ Koos  and  Kefauver — Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools.  Macmillan,  1932,  pp.  32-36. 
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Booklets  on  school  opportunities  are  more  commonly  issued  from 
the  superintendent’s  office  in  the  large  city  school  systems  which  offer 
several  types  of  secondary  education  in  different  schools.  These  dis- 
tricts have  a decided  need  for  a publication  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  pupils  and  their  parents  to  aid  them  in  the  choice  of  a school. 

These  publications  eliminate  the  necessity  for  much  uneconomical, 
haphazard  oral  advising  and  informing  by  teachers,  counselors,  and 
student  leaders;  they  substitute  the  authentic  printed  word  placed  in 
each  pupil’s  hand.  But  their  possibilities  for  pupil  orientation  will  not 
be  realized  unless  their  use  is  carefully  planned. 

One  four-year  high  school  reports  that  the  handbook  is  made  the 
object  of  careful  study  in  the  ninth  grade  social  science  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Other  schools  have  reported  similar  use  of  the 
handbook  in  English  classes.  Sometimes  the  homeroom  group  devotes 
a series  of  discussion  periods  to  the  handbook.  In  many  cases  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  the  guidance  program  of  the  school 
should  plan  carefully  for  the  method  of  using  the  handbook  so  that 
the  purposes  which  prompt  its  issuance  may  be  realized. 

The  printed  program  of  studies  should  be  taken  up  for  systematic 
and  thorough  group  discussions  during  the  year  before  the  pupils 
enter  the  school  which  it  describes.  Thereafter,  at  times  of  curriculum 
choice  it  will  be  advantageous  and  economical  to  hold  a group  confer- 
ence over  the  program  of  studies.  In  the  individual  counseling  which 
will  immediately  precede  curriculum  and  course  selections  it  will  be 
constantly  at  hand  for  reference. 


I.  COORDINATING  AGENCIES 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  school  is  the  basic  and  properly 
constituted  central  agency  for  the  guidance  of  youth,  the  work  cannot 
be  done  effeotively  without  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  in  the 
community.  In  some  cases  such  agencies  may  with  propriety  initiate 
guidance  activities  and  stimulate  the  school  to  introduce  adequate  pro- 
grams of  guidance.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
through  its  Rural  Guidance  Committee,  has  formulated  the  following 
principles  that  should  guide  such  cooperation: 

In  the  development  of  a guidance  program,  it  is  desirable,  when 
possible,  to  utilize  various  public  and  private  non-school  service 
agencies,  national  and  local,  to  supplement  the  resources  of  schools. 

The  guidance  program  should  be  so  articulated  as  to  avoid  over- 
lappings which  might  otherwise  develop,  and  especially  so  as  to  avoid 
the  gaps  that  now  exist;  it  should  be  so  arranged,  too,  as  to  be  of  most 
help  to  the  young,  inexperienced  teacher. 

The  private  and  public  national  agencies  will  find  their  field  of 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  non-technical  activities  of  guidance,  such  as 
those  listed  below. 

These  agencies  may  legitimately  carry  responsibility  for  some 
technical  activities  (counseling,  junior  placement,  follow-up,  personal- 
ity adjustments  for  young  people  of  school  age)  if  the  schools  are  not 
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equipped  to  provide  such  services.  There  is  special  need  for  this  serv- 
ice for  young  people  who  have  left  school  before  completing  the  course 
and  have  lost  connection  with  their  school,  but  it  should  not  be  given 
unless  workers  educated  in  guidance  techniques  are  available,  and, 
when  possible,  it  should  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  schools. 
Any  such  educational  and  vocational  guidance  should  be  carried  on 
only  until  the  school  is  able  to  take  it  over. 


J.  TECHNICAL  AND  NON-TECHNICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN 

GUIDANCE 

In  formulating  the  guidance  activities  best  suited  to  its  performance, 
each  cooperating  agency  should  continually  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
certain  activities  should  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  especially 
qualified  in  guidance  techniques,  and  that  even  though  such  services 
are  badly  needed,  it  is,  therefore,  better  not  to  undertake  them  at  all, 
unless  qualified  workers  are  available. 

Although  it  is  not  possible,  in  all  cases,  to  make  any  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  activities  that  should  never  be  undertaken  by 
workers,  not  qualified  and  those  that  may  be  safely  so  undertaken,  the 
following  list  of  “technical”  and  “non-technical”  activities  is  sub- 
mitted as  offering  a helpful  basis  for  such  a distinction.  “Technical” 
refers  to  those  activities  that  should  be  undertaken  only  by  authorita- 
tive technicians;  “non-technical”  refers  to  those  activities  that  may, 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  safely  undertaken  by  those  not  specially 
qualified  in  guidance.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  all  guidance 
activities,  if  adequately  done,  must  be  done  by  technicians;  but  there 
are  certain  groups  of  activities  in  which  workers  without  preparation 
may  well  cooperate,  and  which  they  may,  at  times,  even  initiate  with 
comparative  safety. 

1 Technical. 

Testing. 

Counseling — 

Vocational — regarding  occupations. 

Educational — regarding  choice  of  schools  and  success  in  schools. 

Follow-up — ^vocational  and  educational. 

Making  school  and  personality  adjustments. 

Securing  data  for  cumulative  records — home  and  preschool  life — 

work  of  visiting  teacher. 

Administering  funds  for  scholarships  and  loans. 

2 Non-technical. 

Promoting  and  stimulating  the  guidance  idea;  interpreting  to  the 

public,  need  for  guidance. 

Securing  the  money  for  scholarships  and  other  financial  assistance. 

Providing  occupational  information — 
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Helping  to  secure,  for  talks  and  conferences,  men  and  women 
well  qualified  by  education,  experience,  and  balanced  judgment  to 
give  real  assistance  to  young  people. 

Securing  books,  school  and  college  catalogs,  bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets containing  useful  guidance  material. 

Assisting  teachers  and  students  in  making  a general  study  of 
occupations  in  local  communities.  When  this  is  undertaken  by 
non-technical  agencies,  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  experts  in 
the  study  of  occupations  should  be  secured. 

Making  and  publishing  lists  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  providing 
catalogs  of  such  schools — vocational  and  general. 

Helping  to  arrange  for  occupational  and  educational  try-outs  and 
contracts. 

Arranging  conferences  with  out-of-school  groups  of  boys  and  girls, 
influencing  them  to  secure  contacts  with  places  and  agencies  where 
they  can  secure  expert  technical  help. 

Assisting  in  securing  radio  programs  genuinely  helpful  in  guidance. 
Encouraging  non-technical  agencies  to  introduce  the  guidance  ap- 
proach into  their  activities.  These  agencies  should  attempt  to 
interpret  conditions  in  society,  especially  stressing  the  importance 
of  individual  differences  in  abilities  and  interests,  and  the  need 
for  self-exploration  and  try-out. 

K,  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  OF 
GUIDANCE  IN  COMMUNITIES  OR  COUNTIES 

Coordinated  programs  on  a county-wide  basis  are  now  being  carried 
on  in  a number  of  counties  of  this  State.  Counties  of  other  states 
having  done  considerable  work  are  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  and 
Muskegon  County,  Michigan.  In  Muskegon  County  the  following 
agencies  cooperated  in  planning  the  guidance  work  for  the  county: 

The  Noon  Day  Luncheon  Clubs,  the  Foreman’s  Club,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  the  Employers’  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Ministerial  Association,  Catholic  Schools,  the  Woman’s  Club,  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Superintendents  of  Muskegon,  Muskegon  Heights,  and 
North  Muskegon  Schools,  the  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Ele- 
mentary School  Supervisor,  the  Principals  of  the  Junior  High  Schools 
and  Senior  High  Schools  of  Greater  Muskegon,  the  Director  of  the 
Junior  College,  Hackley  Manual  Training  School  and  Part-time 
School,  and  the  Counselors  in  the  Greater  Muskegon  Schools.  In 
developing  a program  of  this  nature  some  general  procedures  are  sug- 
gested. 

There  should  be  appointed  a guidance  committee  representative  of 
the  local  schools  and  of  other  local  agencies,  such  as  the  YMCA, 
YWCA,  the  Hi-Y,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  the  Kiwanis,  the  Rotary,  the  Lions,  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women’s  Clubs,  and  other  service  clubs  which  are  interested 
in  educational  and  vocational  guidance  for  rural  children.  This  com- 
mittee should  serve  as  a practicable  medium  through  which  to  develop 
an  articulated  guidance  program  based  upon  local  needs  and  resources. 
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The  area  covered  by  the  committee  should  be  determined  by  local 
needs;  it  may  be  as  small  as  a part  of  a city  or  it  may  include  an 
entire  county. 

It  is  desirable,  in  most  cases,  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
be  a person  representing  the  schools,  since  the  major  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  school,  and  since  it  is  the  one  agency  coming  in  touch 
with  practically  all  rural  children. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  formulate  a continuing 
program  of  guidance  based  upon  a careful  study  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  the  locality  and  upon  the  resources  in  money  and  personnel. 
If  there  is  no  guidance  technician  in  the  locality,  the  assistance  of 
such  a technician  should  be  secured  in  the  formulation  of  the  program. 

Each  local  organization  should  define  and  specify  the  types  of  guid- 
ance aids  which  it  is  in  postition  to  render  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
general  guidance  program  and  should  report  this  through  a sub-com- 
mittee or  organization. 

Each  organization  should  also  devise  ways  of  keeping  up-to-date 
its  record  of  these  actual  and  possible  aids  regarding  the  nature  or 
number  and  distribution  and  the  expenses  involved  in  administering 
them.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  type  of  information  used  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  agencies  do  not  employ  qualified  persons 
for  this  phase  of  the  work.  Again  ^agencies  may  be  intensely  interested 
in  a particular  type  of  child  and  be  so  influenced  that  their  evalua- 
tion may  be  in  terms  of  the  one  child,  forgetful  that  there  are  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  other  children  in  the  same  room  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  at  the  same  time.  The  following  list,  while 
not  complete,  contains  the  more  common  agencies.  A number  of  the 
agencies  listed  are  not  only  local,  but  county.  State,  and  national.  All 
local  sources  should  be  contacted.  The  Occupations  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Occupational  Conference,  New  York  City, 
should  prove  helpful  in  keeping  the  person  in  touch  with  the  work 
and  development  in  national  studies. 


1.  Local,  Neighboring,  or  St.^te  Agencies: 


Boy  Scouts 

Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs 
Business  Men’s  Clubs  (local) 
Employment  Agencies: 

Junior  Employment  Agencies 
State  Employment  Agencies 
Girl  Reserves 
Girl  Scouts 
Health  Clinics 
Hi-Y 

Junior  Red  Cross 
Kiwanis 
Lion’s  Club 

Mental  and  Child  Guidance 
Clinics 


Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  Masonic 
Temple,  Harrisburg  (local) 
Personnel  Association 
Red  Cross 
Religious  Groups 
Rotary 

Salvation  Army 

Schoolmen’s  Clubs  (local  or 
county) 

White-Williams  Foundation, 
Room  604,  Administration 
Building,  Philadelphia  (local 
or  neighboring) 

Women’s  Clubs 
Y’s 
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2.  State  Agencies: 

Child  study  departments  are  being  established  in  the  various 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  Provision  has  already  been  made  in  the 
following  centers;  California,  Indiana,  and  West  Chester. 

State  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  holds  mental  hygiene 
clinics  throughout  the  State.  Information  can  be  secured  through 
the  Harirsburg  office  concerning  the  time  and  places  of  such 
meetings.  Clinics  are  located  at  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Read- 
ing, Norristown  State  Hospital,  and  the  Allentown  State  Hospital. 


3 National  Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  Marion  Echols,  Presi- 
dent, Madison,  New  Jersey. 

American  Junior  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  50  West  Fiftieth  Street, 
New  York  City 

Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Big  Sister  and  Big  Brother  Federation,  Inc.,  425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Roy  Scouts  of  America,  2 Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  41  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  221  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  York  City 

Child  Welfare  Commission  of  America,  Inc.,  1 East  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Street,  New  York  City 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City 

Engineers  Council  of  Professional  Development,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  West  Fiftieth  Street, 
New  York  City 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Deans  of  Women, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

National  Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  50  West  Fiftieth 
Street,  New  York  City 

National  Probation  Association,  50  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New 
York  City 

National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith, 
Executive  Secretary,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Southern  Women’s  Educational  Alliance,  401-2  Grace-American 
Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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VIII.  EVALUATING  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

A.  NECESSITY  FOR  EVALUATION 


To  carry  forward  guidance  activities  of  various  sorts  and  simply 
assume  that  they  are  valuable  is  insufficient.  The  activities  are 
performed  in  order  that  certain  purposes  should  be  realized.  Steps 
should  be  taken,  then,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  purposes 
are  realized.  Evidence  as  objective  in  nature  as  possible  should  be 
gathered  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  program  and  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  program  may  be  determined.  The  counselor  should 
continually  maintain  an  experimental  attitude  toward  his  work  and 
be  ready  to  modify  procedures  as  they  prove  invalid.  Just  as  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  objective  measurement  of  instructional 
programs,  so  guidance  programs  must  be  submitted  to  the  same  sort 
of  evaluation.  If  guidance  is  really  good  for  something  and  objective 
evidence  can  be  produced  to  prove  it,  deflationary  influences  will  not 
so  readily  eliminate  it  from  the  schools  as  has  been  true  during  the 
present  depression.  If  guidance  is  not  really  good  for  something, 
that,  too,  ought  to  be  known  and  the  consequences  accepted. 


B.  HOW  TO  EVALUATE  GUIDANCE 

To  take  account  of  the  objectives  of  guidance  is  the  first  step  in 
evaluation.  From  the  list  of  objectives  quoted  from  Kefauver,  Hand, 
and  Block  in  the  first  pages  of  this  handbook  the  following  may  be 
pointed  to  as  ultimated  objectives: 

To  have  pupils  choosing  occupations  which  correspond  to  their 
abilities,  general  and  special. 

To  have  pupils  choosing  occupations  in  such  proportions  as  to  signify 
some  degree  of  correspondence  to  social  need. 

To  have  pupils  selecting  curricula  and  elective  subjects  in  accord- 
ance with  their  capacities  to  profit  by  them. 

To  have  only  those  pupils  choosing  college  who  have  the  ability  to 
nrofit  by  the  experience. 

To  have  all  pupils  achieving  the  maximum  adjustment  to  their 
surroundings. 

The  following  may  be  indicated  as  proximate  objectives,  by  the 
attainment  of  which  the  ultimate  objectives  are  realized: 

To  have  pupils  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge  concerning  the 
array  of  occupational  and  educational  opportunities  from  which 
choices  may  be  made. 

To  have  pupils  acquainted  with  their  own  abilities,  interests,  limita- 
tions, dislikes. 

To  have  teachers  and  the  counseling  staff  in  possession  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  pupils. 
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To  have  the  school  generally  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  world  and  reflecting  them  to  pupils  through  the  program  of  studies 
and  the  instruction. 

Within  the  space  permissible  in  this  handbook  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  a program  of  measurement.  In  the  reading  list  which  fol- 
lows are  to  be  found  a number  of  patterns  which  may  be  followed. 
Many  of  them  call  for  the  collection  of  pertinent  information  before  a 
guidance  program  is  inaugurated  and  then  after  the  program  has  been 
applied  for  a long  enough  time  for  its  influence  to  be  evident  if  it  has 
an  influence.  Others  call  for  the  comparison  of  an  experimental  and 
a control  group.  All  involve  the  gathering  of  objective  data. 

C.  METHODS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Much  excellent  information  about  opportunities  in  various  vocations 
is  available  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles.  There  are, 
however,  many  occupations  about  which  there  is  little  published  mate- 
rial; and  in  nearly  every  community  there  may  be  found  occupations 
which  are  very  important  locally  and  about  which  detailed  local  data 
are  needed.  Provision  for  occupational  research  is  therefore  a valu- 
able part  of  any  vocational  guidance  program. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  for  this  need.  In  some  cities  a 
Division  of  Occupational  Studies  is  staffed  by  experts  who  give  their 
entire  time  to  assembling  and  publishing  information  about  the  op- 
portunities in  various  occupations.  In  others,  each  vocational  coun- 
selor is  given  time  for  occupational  research.  In  both  cases  the  re- 
search work  consists  of  surveying  the  literature  already  available,  and 
then  visiting  places  of  employment,  employers,  employes,  labor 
leaders,  and  places  of  preparation.  The  information  thus  assembled 
is  summarized  in  a manuscript  which  is  then  submitted  for  correction 
to  representative  persons  originally  interviewed.  The  final  result  is 
a printed  or  mimeographed  study  of  the  occupation  or  the  industry  in 
question.  The  material  is  often  made  available  in  two  forms:  a de- 
tailed bulletin  for  the  use  of  counselors;  and  a briefer,  more  popular 
leaflet  or  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the  students  themselves. 

The  advantage  of  the  first  plan  is  that  the  expert  acquires  a tech- 
nique which  results  in  superior  studies,  while  the  advantage  of  the 
second  is  that  the  studies  are  made  by  the  counselors  who  are  to  use 
them  and  therefore  these  counselors  are  better  prepared  for  their 
major  job.  To  date  there  has  been  no  comparative  research  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  either  plan. 
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IX.  PREPARING  FOR  GUIDANCE  SERVICE 

A.  THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


In  guidance,  as  in  other  fields,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  type  of  leadership  furnished  by  the  person 
in  charge.  The  tendency  is  to  super-impose  preparation  for  guidance 
on  teachers  of  recognized  ability  and  preparation.  In  the  preparation 
program,  three  steps  may  be  noticeable. 

Selecting  the  person.  In  selecting  teachers  for  guidance  work,  it  is 
well  to  consider  some  of  the  following  characteristics  that  especially 
qualify  the  teacher  for  the  added  duties  of  counselor. 

In  his  philosophy  of  education,  the  counselor  should  be  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  child-centered  school.  He  should  recog- 
nize the  value  of  individual  differences  and  the  necessity  for  flexibility 
in  the  program  if  each  child  is  to  have  the  best  development. 

The  counselor  should  possess  the  personality  that  wins  the  confidence 
of  pupils;  an  unlimited  capacity  for  vicarious  experience;  a keen  sense 
of  humor  and  the  ability  to  maintain  a sane  balance  between  the 
scientific  and  the  evangelical  functions  of  guidance. 

The  counselor  should  have  a clear  conception  of  the  place  of  guid- 
ance in  the  educational  scheme  as  a whole.  He  should  recognize  guid- 
ance as  a service  agency,  with  tests,  personnel  records,  time  schedules, 
etc.,  serving  as  his  tools,  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

The  counselor  should  have  had  successful  experience  dealing  with 
people.  The  particular  field  of  experience  whether  it  be  educational, 
social,  or  industrial  is  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that  he  knows 
how  to  get  along  harmoniously  with  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
exert  some  leadership. 

B.  DETERMINING  FACTORS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

1.  Every  teacher  should  be  educated  in  the  guidance  point  of  view 
and  should  have  at  least  one  course  in  the  principles  of  guidance. 

2.  Preparation  for  counseling  is  super-imposed  on  recognized  ability 
and  experience  in  teaching  and  should  include  preparation  in 
technique. 

3 The  club  sponsor  should  receive  guidance  preparation  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  counselor. 

4.  Teacher  education  methods  should  provide  internship  in  guidance 
activities  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  teaching. 

C.  TWO  PROGRAMS  SUGGESTED 

1.  For  the  classroom  teacher  and  homeroom  sponsor — undergraduate 
level. 

In  viewpoint — at  least  one  introductory  course  in  the  principles 
of  guidance. 
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In  elementary  techniques,  at  least  particular  regard  to  prepara- 
tion for  sponsorship  of  homerooms. 

2 For  the  counselor  or  specialist — graduate  level.  Education  in 
sociology,  psychology,  and  social  studies  as  background  courses; 
techniques,  such  as  in  reviewing,  testing,  case  study,  etc.;  field 
work  related  to  guidance,  as  for  example  home  visiting,  occupa- 
tional surveys,  case  investigations,  etc.;  development  and  inter- 
pretation of  personnel  records;  ways  and  means  of  making  com- 
munity contacts;  specialized  fields  of  education,  as  for  example, 
clinical  psychology,  school  administration,  teaching  of  occupations, 
curriculum  construction,  etc. 

3.  Certification. 

While  every  school  regardless  of  size  and  financial  ability  can 
develop  a guidance  program  that  will  function,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  effective  program  is  naturally  secured  when  the  person 
in  charge  has  had  specific  education  in  this  field.  The  teacher 
selected  for  this  work  who  has  had  no  preparation  except  through 
experience  should  be  encouraged  to  gain  additional  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  leading  to  certification.  Two  types  of  certifi- 
cates are  now  available  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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X.  APPENDIX 

A.  THE  HOMEROOM* 


1.  Organization. 

There  should  be  a homeroom  and  weekly  homeroom  period  for 
each  pupil. 

Officers:  President,  vice-president,  secretary,  committees,  and  if 
desired,  a treasurer. 

Organization  is  sponsored  by  the  homeroom  teacher.  The  presi- 
dent or  another  officer  is  in  charge  where  possible. 

2 Purpose  of  the  Homeroom  Organization. 

a.  For  closer  pupil-teacher  relationship. 

b.  For  continuity  of  guidance  program. 

c.  For  more  effective  administration  of  guidance  program. 

d.  Induction  of  incoming  students. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  Permanent  Homeroom. 

a.  Homeroom  teacher  remains  with  group  throughout  secondary 
school  period.  (Junior  or  senior  high  school) 

b.  Each  group  is  made  up  of  a cross  section  of  the  school. 
(GRADES  VII-VIII-IX  or  grades  X-XI-XH) 

c.  Incoming  pupils  are  assigned  to  homerooms  as  they  enter 
school. 

d.  Homeroom  organization  becomes  “local”  unit  in  “participa- 
tion program.” 

4 Significance  of  the  Permanent  Homeroom. 

a.  To  be  effective,  a guidance  program  must  include  and  reach 
each  teacher. 

While  the  school  counselor  is  important,  it  is  only  as  the 
program  of  “learning  pupils”  touches  the  individual  pupil, 
through  the  teacher,  that  full  benefit  will  be  received  for  the 
effort  expended. 

b.  The  personnel  program  is  too  extensive  and  requires  more 
intimate  knowledge  than  can  be  secured  by  a mere  interview 
and  questionnaire. 

c.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a teacher  to  be  responsible  for  know- 
ing much  about  thirty-five  new  pupils  each  year.  If,  however, 
she  has  ten  to  fifteen  new  pupils,  the  work  is  much  simplified. 

d.  If  the  teacher  can  have  the  pupil  for  homeroom  purposes  for 
three  years,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  study  and  work  with 
these  pupils  on  a more  intensive  basis. 

• This  manual  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Central  High  School  Book  Store, 

Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  price  is  $1.25. 
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5.  Things  to  do  in  the  Homeroom. 

a.  School  Spirit  and  Management. 

(1)  To  develop  programs  for  student  assemblies  as  often 
as  the  size  of  the  school  will  permit. 

(2)  To  plan  ways  to  help  in  school  movement  already 
started. 

(3)  To  initiate  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  school. 

(4)  To  educate  pupil  leadership  and  fellowship.  Democratic 
government  demands  qualified  civic  leaders  and  en- 
lightened followers. 

(5)  To  plan  and  to  carry  out  programs  on  community  inter- 
ests such  as  “clean  up  week,”  “fire  prevention  week,” 
etc. 

(6)  To  fittingly  commemorate  national  birthdays,  historical 
incidents,  anniversaries,  etc. 

(7)  To  help  carry  out  administrative  and  routine  matters, 
attendance,  tardiness,  passing  in  halls,  library,  etc. 

(8)  To  hear  reports  from  the  student  council  and  to  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  in  these  cases. 

(9)  To  discuss  the  business  meetings  of  the  school  council. 

(10)  To  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 

members  of  the  home  group  properly  care  for  school 
property,  and  observe  school  rules. 

b.  Educational  Guidance. 

To  investigate  and  to  present  for  group  discussion: 

(1)  The  value  of  education. 

(2)  The  possibilities  of  a work-study-play  program. 

(3)  How  to  succeed  in  school. 

(4)  How  to  study. 

(5)  How  to  select  secondary  school  electives. 

(6)  College  entrance  requirements. 

(7)  How  to  measure  and  to  develop  one’s  efficiency. 

(8)  After  school,  what? 

(9)  Studies  of  success  and  failure — in  school  and  later. 

(10)  Our  graduates. 

(11)  The  history  of  my  desk. 

(12)  What  my  school  offers. 

(13)  What  our  school  costs,  and  who  pays. 

(14)  The  cost  of  going  to  college. 

c.  Vocational  Guidance. 

To  investigate  and  present  for  group  discussion: 

(1)  The  vocational  field  in  which  I am  most  interested, 
and  why. 
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(2)  The  vocations  in  my  community. 

(3)  Special  abilities  and  aptitudes  outstanding  for  specific 
vocations. 

(4)  How  to  choose  a vocation. 

(5)  Trying  out  a vocation  while  in  school. 

(6)  What  a secondary  school  vocational  club  offers,  and 
how  to  organize  it. 

(7)  Saturdays  and  vacation  opportunities  in  our  community. 

(8)  How  leading  men  and  women  in  our  community  have 
succeeded. 

(9)  “Playing  the  game”  in  business. 

(10)  The  relationship  between  school  success  and  vocational 
success. 

d.  Social  Guidance. 

(1)  To  plan  social  affairs  for  room  and  school. 

(2)  To  consider  how  the  home  can  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  class  and  school  standards. 

(3)  To  investigate  and  to  present  for  group  discussion: 
What  we  mean  by  character — How  people  develop 
character,  manners  and  conduct  at  school;  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  under  various  social  conditions;  a 
secondary  school  student  at  home;  improving  person- 
ality; social  ethics;  what  one  wears. 


6.  Outline  of  Homeroom  Program. 

Grade  VII. 

a.  Orientation. 

b.  How  to  be  Successful  in  Junior  High  School. 

c.  How  to  Study. 

d.  How  to  Use  the  Library. 

e.  How  to  Budget  Your  Time. 

f.  Proper  Attitudes. 

Grade  VIII. 

a.  A Study  of  Vocations. 

b.  Development  of  Character. 

c.  Health  and  Citizenship. 

d.  Personality  Guidance. 

e.  Choosing  a Vocation. 

f.  How  to  Get  Alor-  with  People. 
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Grade  IX. 

a.  School  Administration. 

b.  Objectives  and  Ideals. 

c.  Courses  of  Study  of  Senior  High  School. 

d.  Organizations. 

e.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

f.  Awards  and  Traditions. 

Grade  X. 

a.  Orientation. 

b.  Rules  of  School. 

c.  Activities  Budget  Plan. 

d.  Study  of  Sportsmanship. 

e.  Qualification  for  Class  and  Homeroom  Officers. 

f.  School  Organizations. 

g.  School  Manners  and  Conduct. 

h.  Study  of  Curriculums  and  Enrolment. 

i.  The  Physical  Environment  of  the  School  and  School  Statistics. 

j.  Habits  of  Study. 

k.  Thrift. 

l.  Sports. 

m.  Orientation  in  Industrial  America. 

n.  Enrolment. 

Grade  XL 

a.  Fourteen  Points  for  Effective  Group  Thinking. 

b.  Parliamentary  Procedure. 

c.  Fall  and  Winter  Sports. 

d.  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

e.  Art  Appreciation. 

f.  Social  Customs  and  Conventions. 

g.  Registration. 

h.  Life  Situations. 

i.  Traffic  Rules  and  Regulations. 

j.  Spring  Sports. 

k.  What  Everyone  Ought  to  Know  About  Business. 

l.  Industries  and  Inventions. 

m.  Manners  and  Customs  of  Foreign  People. 

n.  Registration. 
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Grade  XII. 

a.  Preliminary  View  of  Group  Thinking  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

b.  Senior  Responsibilies  and  Opportunities. 

c.  Intelligent  Voting. 

d.  Choice  of  Colleges. 

e.  Vocations  and  Careers. 

f.  Use  of  Leisure. 

g.  Registration. 

h.  Senior  Events,  Customs,  and  Outlook. 

i.  Personality  Tests. 

j.  Business  Rules,  Attitudes,  and  Codes. 

k.  Going  to  College. 

l.  Social  Customs  and  Conventions. 

m.  Use  of  Leisure. 


B.  HOMEROOM  PLAN  OF  WORK 
Senior  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 
First  Six  Weeks  Period 
First  Week: 

1.  General  acquaintance — talk  by  teacher.  Introduction — 
Locker  keys. 

2.  General  orientation. 

3.  How  to  study. 

Second  Week:  Still  getting  acquainted.  Talk  by  teacher  on  home- 
room purposes  and  organization.  Traditions  of  school — ^school 
loyalty — how  to  study. 

Third  Week:  Talk  by  teacher  on  selection  of  capable  officers. 
Nomination  and  election  of  officers.  How  to  study. 

Fourth  Week:  Installation  and  swearing  in  of  new  officers. 
Speeches  by  the  officers  concerning  what  their  new  duties  mean 
to  them;  also  talk  by  teacher  on  what  will  be  expected  of  each 
pupil  in  cooperating  with  these  officers,  (2)  homeroom  loyalty, 
(3)  parliamentary  hints. 

Fifth  Week:  General  routine  of  business.  Ironing  out  the  difficult 
spots  which  are  bothering  the  pupils  (currular  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings between  teachers  and  pupils).  (2)  Completing 
business  or  programs  of  previous  meetings. 

Sixth  Week: 

1.  School  spirit — athletic  team  support. 

2.  Routine — how  to  study  suggestions. 

3.  Manners — courtesy. 
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Second  Six  Weeks’  Period 

First  Week: 

1.  Interview. 

2.  Discussion  pertaining  to  reports.  Private  and  general  discus- 
sion. 

Second  Week:  General  discussion  on  respecting  school  property. 

(2)  Public — civic — city — private  property. 

Third  Week:  Conduct  and  proper  use  of  library  facilities,  (2) 
benefits  of  library,  (3)  facilities  of  our  library. 

Fourth  Week:  Devote  to  the  study  and  learning  of  patriotism  to- 
wards the  school.  (2)  Importance  of  proper  paying  of  A.  A. 
tickets  and  Newsette  dues.  (3)  Worthy  home  membership. 

Fifth  Week:  Development  of  a wholesome  school  spirit  toward  all 
activities  with  other  schools.  (2)  Sportsmanship. 

Sixth  Week:  Discussion  of  marks,  conferences. 

Third  Six  Weeks’  Period 
First  Week:  Conferences  with  delinquent  pupils. 

Second  Week:  Discuss  proper  dress  and  behavior  in  and  out  of 
school.  (2)  Preparation  for  an  assembly  program. 

Third  Week: 

1.  Discuss  etiquette. 

2.  Preparations  of  homeroom  programs — entertainment,  etc. 
Fourth  Week:  Conference  with  pupils  in  respect  to  coming  semester 

reviews,  (especially  delinquents  and  those  who  are  not  doing 
what  they  can.) 

Fifth  Week:  Conferences,  and  talk  on  semester  reviews  and  re- 
view on  how  to  study  and  prepare  for  them,  (a)  Vocational 
guidance  program. 

Sixth  Week:  Conferences,  review  of  semester  activities  and  lessons 
gained  and  results  shown.  (2)  Vocational  guidance  program. 

Fourth  Six  Weeks’  Period 

First  Week:  Conferences  with  pupils.  Heart  to  heart  talks. 
Second  Week:  Reorganization  of  homeroom  and  election  of  officers. 
Third  Week:  Installation  of  officers  and  plans  for  either  homeroom 
social  program  or  a program  for  assembly. 

Fourth  Week:  Self  reliance.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  pupils 
the  idea  and  thought  toward  which  future  programs  will  tend, 
vocational  guidance,  (2)  educational  guidance,  (3)  entertain- 
ment, (4)  etc. 

Fifth  Week:  Reading  by  pupils  in  order  to  help  themselves  and 
their  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  home- 
room practical  suggestions  on  reading  and  aid  them  to  interpret 
what  they  read. 
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Sixth  Week:  Special  holiday  program. 

Fifth  Six  Weeks’  Period 

First  Week:  Conferences  with  pupils,  reviewing  marks. 

Second  Week:  Homeroom  social  program,  (2)  guidance,  (3)  why 
go  to  college. 

Third  Week:  National  patriotism.  (2)  Planning  next  years’ course 
— curriculum.  (3)  Guidance — educational — vocational. 

Fourth  Week:  Discuss  and  impress  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  correct  courses  next  year,  depending  upon  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

Fifth  Week:  Discussion  of  next  years’  courses,  (2)  guidance — 
educational — ^vocational. 

Sixth  Week:  Choosing  of  a curriculum  for  the  following  year. 

Sixth  Six  Weeks’  Period 

First  Week:  Conferences  with  pupils. 

Second  Week:  Budget — -time,  money,  etc.  Meaning  of. 

Third  Week:  How  to  develop  personality. 

Fourth  Week:  Thrift  program,  mental,  physical,  and  material. 
Fifth  Week:  Preparation  and  discussion  for  next  years’  school  life. 

Review  mistakes  and  pitfalls  of  this  year. 

Sixth  Week:  A general  review — speeches  by  the  officers,  teacher 
and  a resume  of  the  year. 

C.  HOMEROOM  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
Pocono  Township  High  School,  Tannersville,  Pennsylvania 

1.  What  Your  Homeroom  Can  Give  You. 

a.  Information: 

Your  homeroom  teacher  is  ready  to  give  you: 

Information  about  policies  and  practices  of  the  school.  Ask 
when  in  doubt. 

Help  in  planning  your  course  of  studies. 

Information  about  the  various  occupations  and  fields  of 
work. 

Advice  in  personal  matters. 

Knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Through  the  home- 
room meetings  you  will  gain  poise  in  business  meetings 
such  as  you  will  take  part  in  after  leaving  school. 
Assistance  in  your  lesson  problems. 

b.  Cooperation : 

The  homeroom  affords: 

Opportunities  to  develop  leadership  and  initiative  in  your 
group. 
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Privilege  of  discussing  and  voting  upon  matters  submitted 
by  members  and  the  future  Student  Council. 

Help  from  your  homeroom  teacher  in  finding  the  cause  of 
failure  in  courses  and  in  making  adjustments. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  not  had  a fair  deal,  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  your  homeroom  teacher  instead  of  sulking  or 
becoming  embittered. 

2.  What  You  Can  Do  for  Your  Homeroom. 

a.  Be  a friendly  member  of  the  group: 

(1)  Say  a ready  good  morning. 

(2)  Make  it  your  business  to  get  acquainted  with  your 

schoolmates. 

(3)  Be  ready  to  give  information  to  pupils  returning  after 

an  absence. 

(4)  Be  generous  enough  to  be  polite. 

b.  Have  a spirit  of  intelligent  cooperation: 

(1)  When  you  feel  that  programs  are  tiresome,  do  you  ever 

stop  to  question  whether  you  could  do  better  yourself? 

(2)  Be  ready  to  show  ipterest  in  matters  brought  to  your 

attention. 

(3)  Be  a good  school  citizen.  The  rules  of  the  school  are  not 

directed  against  you,  but  are  designed  to  protect  you. 

(4)  Think  for  yourself.  If  you  honestly  feel  that  a thing  is 

right,  do  not  fear  to  support  it  no  matter  how  loud 
the  shouting  is  on  the  other  side. 

(5)  Do  not  sneak  a look  at  unprepared  lessons  in  other 

classes  or  when  announcements  are  being  made  or  a 
program  is  in  progress. 

(6)  When  you  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a program,  serve  in 

an  office,  or  render  service  of  any  kind,  do  so  readily. 

(7)  Help  with  the  housekeeping;  keep  chairs  in  place  and 

papers  off  the  floor. 

(8)  Keep  appointments  exactly.  Avoid  tardiness. 

(9)  Regard  your  teacher  as  a friend  and  not  as  an  opponent. 

3 What  Clubs  Can  Do  for  You. 

a.  Why  should  you  join  a club? 

b.  What  club  should  you  join? 

D.  HOMEROOM  PROGRAM  SUGGESTIONS 
Harding  Junior  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 
1.  Civic. 

a.  Health — ^Who  are  healthy?  Why  do  we  want  good  health? 
Are  we  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  health  of  our  neighbors? 
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b.  Fire  Prevention — How  can  we  prevent  fires?  Why  should  we? 
When  buildings  burn,  who  loses?  Why  do  we  have  fire  rules? 
Fire  drills?  How  can  we  improve  our  fire  drills? 

c.  Safety  First — -What  do  we  mean  by  Safety  First?  Is  it  always 
the  best  policy?  Why?  Are  you  your  neighbor’s  keeper? 

d.  Traffic — Why  do  we  have  traffic  rules?  Who  are  they  for? 
Should  we  have  traffic  rules  in  school?  Why?  Should  we 
have  traffic  officers?  Why?  How  shall  we  select  them? 

e.  Citizenship — ^Who  are  good  citizens?  What  makes  good  citi- 
zenship? Are  you  a good  citizen?  Why? 

f.  School  Improvement — What  do  we  do  in  our  school  that  is 
right?  What  is  wrong?  Wherein  can  we  improve  ourselves, 
our  homeroom,  our  school?  How? 

g.  School  Assembly — Do  we  have  good  assemblies?  What  makes 
them  good?  What  is  wrong  with  some  of  them?  How  can  we 
help? 

h.  Our  City — Do  we  know  our  city?  What  do  you  know  about  it? 
For  what  is  it  famous? 

i.  Outside  Speakers — May  be  invited  on  rare  occasions.  Home- 
rooms properly  managed  can  get  along  very  well  without  them. 


2 MOR.-i.L. 

a.  Leadership — (see  typical  program). 

b.  Sympathy  and  Courtesy — What  do  they  mean?  Explain  when 
they  should  be  practiced?  Why? 

c.  Honesty — ^Why  be  honest?  Are  all  people  honest?  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  “It  pays  to  be  honest.” 

d.  Truthfulness — What  does  it  mean  to  tell  the  truth?  Can  we 
always  tell  the  truth?  Are  exceptions  ever  advisable?  When? 
Why?  Does  it  mean  anything  to  an  individual  to  be  known 
as  one  who  tells  the  truth?  How  is  truth  distinguished  from 
gossip? 

e.  Civic  Pride — Are  we  proud  of  our  school?  Should  we  be? 
Why?  What  is  meant  by  proper  regard  for  public  and  private 
property? 

f.  Courage — ^IVhat  is  it?  Who  has  it?  May  a person  have  cour- 
age and  still  refuse  to  fight? 

g.  Loyalty — What  is  it?  Who  are  loyal?  How  does  loyalty 
show  itself?  What  does  loyalty  to  the  school  mean?  Can  a 
pupil  be  loyal  and  still  refuse  to  buy  the  school  paper? 

h.  Thrift — Who  are  thrifty?  What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  pay? 
How  does  thrift  affect  life? 

i.  Personality — Who  has  it?  What  is  it?  How  do  you  get  it? 
How  do  you  recognize  it? 

j.  Sportsmanship — ^IVhat  does  it  mean?  How  does  it  show  itself? 
Who  have  it?  How  does  it  affect  the  pupil  and  the  school? 
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3 Social. 

a.  Parties — Planning  for,  apportioning  work,  discussing  ways  and 
means,  planning  programs,  good  manners  at  a party. 

b.  How  Vacations  are  Spent — Get  experiences  of  various  mem- 
bers. How  to  enjoy  a vacation?  Where  to  go? 

c.  Favorite  Pleasure — Experiences  of  various  members  may  well 
form  the  basis  for  discussion. 

d.  Etiquette — How  to  greet  a friend,  acquaintance;  how  to  enter 
a room;  how  to  treat  ladies;  how  ladies  should  act  when 
treated  by  a gentleman,  etc. 

e.  Music  Appreciation — How  to  appreciate  good  music?  What 
part  does  music  play  in  a social  group?  In  the  life  of  the 
individual? 

f.  Imaginary  Banquet  or  Dinner — Illustrate  proper  and  improper 
conduct. 

g.  Contests — “Spelling  Bees,”  rapid  calculation,  etc. 

4 Education. 

a.  Parliamentary  Drill — The  conduct  of  the  whole  group  should 
emphasize  proper  parliamentary  procedure.  However,  teachers 
may  find  it  necessary  to  reemphasize  this  important  function. 

b.  Dramatization — Plays,  poems,  vaudeville — this  has  been  over- 
done in  some  schools.  While  dramatization  of  the  usual  kind 
has  many  educational  opportunities,  it  should  by  no  means 
consume  an  excessive  amount  of  the  group  time. 

c.  Debates  — Both  inter-  and  intra-homeroom.  Debates  of  a 
formal  nature  are  frequently  part  of  the  English,  History,  etc. 
classes.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  confine  homeroom  debat- 
ing to  conditions  affecting  the  immediate  group  or  the  whole 
school. 

d.  Elections — Discussions  of  local.  State,  and  national  elections. 
Discussion  of  school  elections,  best  candidates,  etc. 

e.  Mock  Classroom — Let  pupils  dramatize  their  classes  as  they 
see  them.  Teachers  who  are  brave  enough  to  try  this  may  get 
some  valuable  guidance  material,  for  they  are  apt  to  see  them- 
selves as  pupils  see  them. 

f.  Scholarship — Is  it  a good  thing?  Should  it  be  encouraged? 

Tolerance. 

Patriotism  Day^ — “Your  Flag  and  Mine.” 

“Hobbies” — ^^Vorthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

“Drifting  into  a Career.” 

The  Professional  Vocations — Reports  on  personal  interviews  with  men 
or  women. 

The  Trade — Vocations — Reports  on  personal  interviews  with  men  or 
women. 
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Miscellaneous — Vocations — Reports  on  personal  interviews  with  men 
or  women. 

For  What  Am  I Best  Suited? 

Do  People  Call  Me  “Queer”? — Mental  Health  and  Balance. 

Seniors — Why  College? 

8-9-10-11 — “What  My  School  Offers” — Preliminary  to  Schedules  for 
Following  School  Term. 

Seniors — ^Which  College? 

8-9-10-11 — “What  Subjects  and  Why?”— Preliminary  to  Schedules 
for  Following  School  Term. 

Seniors — “Social  Fraternities  and  Independent  Life  in  College. 
(Discussion  by  Non-Fraternity  and  Fraternity  Men— 
now  at  colleges) 

Seniors — How  to  Get  a Job  and  Hold  It. 

7-8-9-10-11 — How  to  Study  for  Final  Examinations. 

Seniors — Personal  interviews  with  the  Principal — All  Seniors. 
7-8-9-10-11 — How  We  Can  Improve  Our  High  School. 

Seniors — After  High  School — Stagnation  or  Growth — Is  Wealth  an 
Index  of  Success? 

E.  EXTRA-CLASS  SLIP 


1 

2. 

3 


Senior  High  School,  Beading,  Pennsylvania 


Name  

Class Homeroom Homeroom  Teacher 

If  you  wish  to  join  a club,  indicate  below  the  ones  you  prefer, 
marking  your  first  choice  (1),  second  choice  (2),  etc. 


Archery 

Art 

Autograph 
Collectors 
Aviation 
Booklovers 
Boxing  and 
Wrestling 
Camera 
Chess  and 
Checkers 
Chorus 
Cooking 
Current  Events 


Dramatics 

Dressmaking 

Engineers 

Ensemble 

French 

German 

Golf 

Hunting  and 
Fishing 

Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Latin 


Leaders  (Girls) 

Library 

Mathematics 

Microscope 

Nature  Study 

Needlework 

Nursing 

Press 

Printing 

Public  Speaking 
Radio 


Science 

Service 

Spanish 

Stamp  and  Coin 
Stenography 
Tennis 
Travel 

Tropical  Fish 
Tumbling 

(Senior  Boys) 
Typewriting 
Voice  Culture 
Pa.  Jr.  Academy 
of  Science 


Remarks: 


F.  HOME  STUDY  REPORT 
Millersville  Borough-Manor  Township,  Pennsylvania 
To  THE  Pupil: 

In  order  that  we  may  have  definite  facts  upon  which  to  base  our 
judgments  and  shape  our  future  policies  with  respect  to  “home  work” 
assignments,  we  wish  to  ask  you  to  provide  us  with  the  information 
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asked  for  below.  An  honest  answer  will  be  of  great  value  to  us — any 
other  answer  will  be  useless.  Your  answers  will  not  influence  anyone 
for  or  against  you. 

1.  How  many  study  periods  do  you  have  in  school  during  the  school 
week? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  And  study  most  profitable — at  home 
or  in  study  hall?  Why? 

3.  Do  you  study  in  a separate  room  at  home  or  with  other  members 
of  the  family? 

4.  Name  conditions  (if  any)  which  make  home  study  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  you. 

5.  State  below  the  total  number  of  minutes  studied  at  home  on  each 
of  the  days  listed  and  the  number  of  minutes  on  each  subject. 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs 

Fri 

Sat 

Sun 

Average  number  of  minutes  studied  per  day  (excluding  Sunday). 

6.  Is  this  a typical  week’s  record  of  home  study  for  you?  If  not, 
what  caused  it  to  be  an  unusual  week? 

7.  Did  you  do  more  or  less  home  study  than  usual  this  week? 

This  is  a true  and  correct  record  of  my  home-study  activities  during 
the  week  noted  above. 

Name 

G.  A HOMEROOM  PROGRAM 
Harding  Junior  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Roll  Call. 

3.  Reading  of  minutes. 

4.  Old  business. 

5.  New  business. 

(This  formal  routine  should  take  about  ten  minutes) 

6.  Discussion — “Leadership.” 

a.  An  outstanding  woman  leader. 

(A  two-minute  talk  by  a girl) 

b.  An  outstanding  leader  among  men. 

(A  two-minute  talk  by  a boy) 

c.  What  constitutes  good  leadership. 

(A  two-minute  talk  by  pupil) 
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d.  Who  are  good  followers. 

(A  two-minute  talk  by  pupil) 

e.  General  discussion — twelve  minutes. 

Discussion  to  point  definitely  toward  the  choice  of  class  officers 
covering  the  following  points: 

(1)  Duties  of  school  leaders. 

(2)  Qualifications  for  officers. 

' (3)  How  to  choose  leaders. 

(Note:  A discussion  of  this  nature  should  logically  pre- 
cede the  election  of  officers.) 

7.  Adjournment. 

H.  HOMEROOM  PROGRAM  SUBJECTS 

High  School,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Election  of  officers — Essay — of  “Myself”  Assignment. 

Parliamentary  Procedure. 

How  to  Study. 

Good  Sportsmanship.  (Precedes  first  football  game) 

What  I May  Expect  My  High  School  To  Do  For  Me. 

Discovery  Day — Report  Cards — Analysis  of  Failures. 

How  to  Use  the  Library. 

Importance  of  High  School  Scholarship. 

Mock  Election — Citizenship. 

Recreation  and  Relaxation. 

Personal  Charm. 

Know  Monroe  County. 

The  Treasures  in  Books — As  a leisure-time  pursuit 
Safety  First — Above  or  Below  the  “Terra  Firma.” 

Culture — Table  Manners. 

Culture — ^Social  Manners — Dress — Theatre — Street — Home — Dance. 
“My  Buddies” — “Birds  of  a Feather.” 

“My  Body  the  Temple  of  My  Soul” — Health. 

“Thrift” — (Benjamin  Franklin’s  Birthday) 

“Educational  Inventory” — Before  Mid-Year  Examinations. 

“Stick  To  Your  Bush” — Ethical  Character  Persistence. 

“Praise  Day.” 

What  Am  I Giving  My  School? 

Leadership — Using  Washington  as  an  example. 

I.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CLASS  SURVEY* 


1.  Physical  Record. 

Name  Date  

(In  full,  last  name  first) 

Address  Telephone  No 


♦ Self-Measurement  Projects  in  Group  Guidance.  Allen,  1934,  Inor  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  p.  257. 
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The  following  questionnaire  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some 
general  statistics  about  your  class  in  secondary  school.  Your  answers 
will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  You  may,  however,  feel  free  to 
omit  any  questions  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 

1.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  general  health? 

2.  Do  you  suffer  from  headaches  or  any  other  pains? 

Where?  

3.  What  contagious  diseases  have  you  had?  Diphtheria 

Scarlet  Fever Whooping  Cough 

Measles 

4.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  eyes? 

5.  Have  glasses  been  recommended  for  you? 

6 Do  you  wear  glasses? 

7.  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  in  hearing? 

8.  Have  you  ever  had  heart  trouble? 

9.  Have  you  ever  had  stomach  trouble? 

10.  Have  you  any  other  physical  defects? 

11.  What  are  they?  

12.  Have  you  ever  had  a surgical  operation? 

For  what?  

13.  Have  you  ever  had  an  illness  which  kept  you  out  of  school  for  a 

month  or  more? What? 

14.  Have  you  ever  had  any  serious  injuries? 

15.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  teeth? 

IG.  Do  you  have  trouble  breathing  through  your  nose? 

17.  Do  you  have  a frequent  sore  throat? 

18.  Have  you  had  your  tonsils  removed? 

19.  Have  you  a tendency  towards  nervousness? 

20.  Have  you,  or  have  you  had  a speech  defect? 

21.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a fresh-air  class? 

22.  Have  you  regular  hours  for  sleep? 

23.  What  time  do  you  usually  go  to  bed? 

24.  What  time  do  you  usually  get  up? 

25.  Do  you  have  regular  hours  for  exercise? 

26.  What  kind  of  exercise  do  you  take? 

27.  How  much  overweight  or  underweight  are  you? 

28.  Do  you  drink  coffee? More  than  once  per  day? 

29.  Do  you  smoke? 

30.  Estimate  times  absent  because  of  illness Cause 

31.  Usual  breakfast  

32.  Time  of  meals  


2.  School  Life  and  Activities. 

Name  Date  

(In  full,  last  name  first) 

Address  Telephone  No 
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The  following  questionnaire  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some 
general  statistics  about  your  class  in  secondary  school.  Your  answers 
will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  You  may,  however,  feel  free  to 
omit  any  questions  which  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 

1.  Do  you  like  to  go  to  school? Why? 

2.  What  primary  school  did  you  attend? 

3.  What  grammar  school  did  you  attend? 

4.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  other  high  school? 

Which  one? 

5.  Why  did  you  choose  this  school  in  preference  to  some  other?. . . . 


6.  What  subject  or  subjects  do  you  like  most? 
Why?  


7.  Which  one  do  you  dislike  most? 
Why?  


8.  Do  you  take  home  books  to  study  each  night? 

9.  How  long  do  you  study  at  home  each  night? 

10.  Which  lesson  takes  the  most  time? 

11.  Do  you  have  a room  at  home  where  you  can  have  quiet  for  study 

at  all  times? 12.  Is  the  light  good? 13.  Is  it 

warm? 

14.  Do  others  study  with  you? 

15.  Is  there  any  one  at  home  who  can  intelligently  help  you  with 

your  schoolwork — as  father,  mother,  older  brother  or  sister? 

16.  Do  you  play  a musical  instrument? What? 

17.  Do  you  play  in  a school  orchestra? 

18.  To  what  school  clubs  do  you  belong? 


19.  In  what  other  school  clubs  have  you  been  interested? 


20.  Do  you  intend  to  try  out  for  any  of  the  school  teams? 

21.  What  school  offices  have  you  held? 

3.  Social  and  Outside  Activities. 


Name  Date  

(In  full,  last  name  first) 

Address  Telephone  No 


The  following  questionnaire  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some 
general  statistics  about  your  class  in  secondary  school.  Your  answers 
will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  You  may,  however,  feel  free  to 
omit  any  questions  which  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 

1.  What  work  do  you  perform  daily  or  weekly  in  your  home?  (as 
chopping  wood,  tending  furnace,  etc.)  
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2 Are  you  paid  for  this? 

3.  Have  you  a job  outside  your  home? 

4.  Where  do  you  work? 

5.  What  do  you  do? 

6.  How  much  do  you  earn? 

7.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  each  day?.  . . .8.  Each  week?. . . . 

9.  How  late  do  you  work  at  night? 

10  Do  you  want  a job  for  after-school  hours? 

11.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  had  experience  in? 

12.  Are  you  given  spending  money  (for  which  you  do  not  work)  by 

a parent  or  other  relative?  How  much? 

13.  How  much  of  it  do  you  usually  spend? 

14.  Do  you  have  a savings  account? 

15.  How  do  you  spend  your  spare  time?  (answer  fully) 


16.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Scouts? 

17.  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  organization  or  clubs  outside  of 

school?  

18.  What  are  they?  

4.  Plans  for  the  Future. 


Name  Date  

(In  full,  last  name  first) 

Address  Telephone  No 


The  following  questionnaire  is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some 
general  statistics  about  your  class  in  secondary  school.  Your  an- 
swers will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  You  may,  however,  feel 
free  to  omit  any  questions  which  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 

1.  When  do  you  intend  to  leave  school? 

2.  Is  this  because  you  have  to  help  the  family,  or  because  you  wish 

to  do  so?  

3.  Do  you  expect  to  finish  secondary  school?  

4.  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  college?  ....  To  what  college? 

5.  Have  you  decided  what  you  want  to  do  to  earn  your  living?.  . . . 

6.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  prepare  yourself  for  it? 

7.  Have  you  consulted  any  person  who  can  tell  you  what  to  do  for 

this  preparation?  

8.  Have  you  talked  it  over  with  your  parents? 
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9.  Do  they  encourage  you?  

10.  Have  they  other  plans  for  you? What  are  they? 

11.  In  what  other  occupation  are  you  interested? 

12.  Make  a list  below  of  all  the  different  relatives  you  can  think  of 
and  the  kind  of  jobs  they  have. 

Relative  Job 


J.  HOW  TO  STUDY* 

The  first  factor  in  effective  study  is  interest.  Unless  you  can  in- 
terest yourself  in  the  work  at  hand,  your  effort  will  be  wasted  to  a 
great  extent.  Interest  may  be  spontaneous  or  it  may  be  acquired. 
You  may  say,  “I  like  to  study  mathematics,  but  I dislike  English.” 
Now  you  can  acquire  a liking  for  English  too  if  you  will  determine  to 
work  hard  and  try  to  enjoy  the  subject.  Sometimes  a student  acquires 
a taste  for  the  subject  that  he  fancies  he  cannot  endure.  It  may  be- 
come his  best  piece  of  work.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become 
prejudiced  against  a subject  because  a friend  is  not  doing  well  in  it. 
You  are  entirely  different  and  may  enjoy  it  a great  deal. 

The  second  factor  is  concentration  or  the  ability  to  hold  your  at- 
tention upon  the  subject  without  constant  interruption.  Most  in- 
ventors have  this  faculty  developed  to  a marked  degree.  You  may 
acquire  it  by  practice.  Will  power  to  shut  out  all  distractions  and  to 
keep  constantly  at  your  task  will  aid  you  in  acquiring  this  valuable 
characteristic  of  a good  student.  I dare  say  that  you  can  never  go 
far  in  academic  work  unless  you  can  master  the  art  of  concentration. 

Think  for  yourself.  A person  does  not  acquire  ability  to  think  by 
allowing  another  student  to  do  the  thinking  for  him.  Neither  can  he 
acquire  skill  by  accepting  work  done  by  another.  Do  it  for  yourself. 
Be  self  reliant.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  not  need  help. 


K.  THE  SUCCESSFUL  STUDENT  USES: 

a.  Table  of  contents  in  front  of  book. 

b.  Index  at  back  of  book. 

c.  Headings  for  chapters  and  sections. 

d.  Outlines  at  beginnings  of  chapters. 

* The  Beacon,  a handbook  of  information  for  pupils  of  East  High  School,  Erie,  Penn' 
sylvania. 
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e.  Summaries  at  ends  of  chapters. 

f.  Questions  at  ends  of  chapters. 

g.  Bold-faced  type  at  beginning  of  paragraph. 

h.  Marginal  topics. 

i.  Footnotes. 

j.  Glossary. 

k.  Dictionary. 

l.  Encyclopedia. 

m.  The  library. 

L.  SUMMARY  OF  PUPIL  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  SUGGESTED 

AIDS  TO  OVERCOME 

Hanover  Township  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

a.  Get  assignment  clearly  in  mind. 

b.  Study  lesson  as  soon  as  possible  after  assignment  is  made. 

c.  Before  starting  to  study,  collect  all  references  necessary. 

d.  Begin  with  a rush. 

e.  Look  for  author’s  purpose. 

f.  Look  for  general  method  of  author  before  beginning  reading. 

g.  Review  main  points  of  previous  lessons,  even  when  no  review  is 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

h.  Try  to  discover  what  the  main  points  are  going  to  be  before  be- 
ginning reading. 

i.  Skim  through  the  assignment  quickly  the  first  time. 

j.  Look  for  topic  sentences. 

k.  Take  notes  on  work. 

l.  Insert  pieces  of  paper  between  pages  for  notes. 

m.  Make  outline  of  work. 

n.  Check  things  not  understood. 

0.  Sort  out  things  not  understood  and  spend  almost  all  time  on 
them. 

p.  Ask  for  help  on  difficult  points  from  other  students,  teachers, 
or  others. 

q.  If  you  can’t  learn  a lesson,  don’t  stop  studying  until  you  know 
exactly  what  your  difficulty  is. 

r.  Ask  yourself  questions  and  attempt  to  answer  them. 

s.  Work  in  groups  to  ask  each  other  questions,  recite  to  each 
other,  etc. 

t.  Tell  the  story  of  the  chapter  in  your  own  words. 

u.  Read  aloud. 
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V.  Look  up  supplementary  references.  At  the  end,  make  a sum- 
mary of  work  learned. 

w.  Review  immediately  before  going  to  class. 

M.  STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 
High  School,  Edgewood,  Pennsylvania 

a.  Prepare  each  day’s  assignment  regularly. 

b.  Have  regular  or  definitely  planned  periods  for  study. 

c.  Have  a definite  place  to  study  and  have  proper  materials  at 
hand  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost. 

d.  Secure  proper  lighting,  fresh  air,  and  normal  temperature. 

e.  Avoid  interruption  during  study. 

f.  Be  systematic  and  business-like  in  doing  your  work. 

g.  Give  all  your  attention  to  your  work. 

h.  If  tired  or  confused  take  a complete  rest  before  attempting  to 
study. 

i.  Waste  as  little  time  as  possible  in  getting  work  from  the  library. 

j.  Don’t  depend  too  much  upon  study  periods  at  school  for  doing 
your  next  day’s  work. 

k.  Try  to  get  your  work  without  someone’s  help.  If  you  have  tried 
and  found  it  impossible,  secure  help. 

l.  Keep  healthy. 

m.  Work  with  a will  to  accomplish  something. 


N.  TEACHER’S  ESTIMATE  FORM* 

The  teacher’s  estimate  form  is  intended  to  be  used  when  a pupil 
transfers  from  one  school  to  another  or  enters  secondary  school.  It  is 
not  necessary  where  adequate  personnel  data  are  carried  by  other 
forms.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  objective  in  filling 
out  this  form  and  should  enter  only  significant  data. 

School  District 

Name  of  Pupil Address Date 

School  Grade  Age:  Yrs Mo 

Teacher  Subject  Teacher  ( ) Home  Room  Teacher  ( ) 

To  THE  Teacher:  This  estimate  is  intended  to  help  pupils  make  a 
better  adjustment  in  the  new  school  situation  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  You  have  had  the 
pupil  here  indicated  for  a period  of  months  or  years.  Out  of  this  ex- 
perience may  reasonably  have  come  a better  understanding  of  this 

* This  form  is  pianned  for  use  with  the  Pennsylvania  cumulative  record  form 
described  in  Bulietin  81,  Cumuiative  Pupii  Personnel  Records  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pubiic  Instruction. 
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individual;  how  he  may  be  encouraged  or  otherwise  stimulated  to  do 
his  best.  Kindly  indicate  here  for  his  next  teachers,  information 
which  will  assist  in  making  his  new  adjustments. 

1.  Suggestions  for  Understanding  the  Pupil 


In 

School  Studies 

Deject 

Check  How  Deject  is  Known  to  You 

(1) 

Sight 

( 

) 

(2) 

Hearing 

( 

) 

(3) 

Good  Health 

( 

) 

(4) 

Nervous  Control 

( 

) 

(5) 

Other  Defects 

( 

) 

Other  Conditions  Affecting  School  Studies 

(6)  Foreign  language  spoken  in  home  ( ).  What  language 


(7)  Employed  occupationally  out  of  school  ( ).  Nature 

of  work  

Hours  weekly  

(8)  Home  study  conditions  

(9)  Home  influences  

How  shown  

(10)  Abilities  in  school  subjects  greater  than  apparent  ( ). 

In  the  following:  


(11)  Work  Habits:  Use  of  time  

Assignments  ready  on  time 

Use  of  materials  Self-reliance.  . 

Specific  suggestions  for  improving  school  work 


b.  Extra  Curricular  Quality  Hrs.  TUA:. 

(1)  Instrumental  Alusic  

(2)  Athletics  

(3)  AVriting  

(4)  Leaderships  

(5)  Vocal  IMusic 

(6)  Dramatics 

(7)  Public  Speaking  

(8)  Others  

(9)  Leadership  in  group  activities.  Describe:  

(10)  Business,  mechanical  or  other  vocational  interests.  De- 
scribe:   
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(11)  Employment  or  other  vocational  experiences.  Describe: 


(12)  Does  he  contribute  to  support  of  family?  To  what  ex- 
tent?   


(13)  Unusual  abilities,  accomplishments,  or  experiences:  Give 
evidence  


c.  Strong  Points  in  Character  and  Personality 

Specific  instances  in  which  traits 
Points  have  been  shown 

(1)  Industry  ( ) 

(2)  Resourcefulness  ( ) 

(3)  Perseverence  ( ) 

(4)  Dependability  ( ) 

(5)  Originality  and  Inde-  

pendent  Thinking  ( ) 

(6)  Influence  upon  one’s  own 

group  (not  leader-  

ship)  ( ) 

(7)  Open-mindedness  ( ) 

2.  Suggestions  for  Stimulating  Pupil  to  His  Best  Accomplish- 
ment   

3.  H.ave  You  Suggestions  That  You  Would  Like  to  Personally 

Discuss  With  the  Next  Teacher  or  Princip.4l.  Yes  ( ) 

No  ( ) 

Note:  This  form  may  come  to  the  teacher  with  items  arranged  so  as 
to  articulate  with  the  American  Council  Cumulative  Record, 
or  the  Pennsylvania  modiflcation  of  that  form. 

0.  PUPIL  SELF-ANALYSIS  FORM* 

Pupils  will  not  take  a self-analysis  form,  the  filling  of  which  is  done 
by  the  teacher,  any  more  seriously  than  they  take  that  same  teacher 
in  other  lessons  or  projects.  Many  principals  themselves  supervise 
the  filling  of  these  forms;  in  other  schools  it  is  the  homeroom  teacher, 
and  may  well  be  the  latter.  This  can  be  done  during  the  regular 
homeroom  period.  In  many  schools  the  parents  are  asked  to  co- 
operate in  filling  these  forms. 

Date  School 

To  THE  Pupil:  This  blank  form  is  designed  to  assist  you  in  plan- 
ning for  your  future  education  and  vocation,  and  to  enable  the  school 

* This  form  is  planned  for  use  with  the  Pennsylvania  cumulative  record  form 
described  in  Bulletin  81,  Cumulative  Pupil  Personnel  Records  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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to  be  of  greater  service  to  you.  The  information  you  give  will  be 
considered  confidential. 

Name  Grade Section 

Last  First  Middle 

Section  I.  Acthtties  .\nd  Interests 

1.  Do  you  have  any  hobby  such  as  music,  sports,  handwork,  making 
a collection  of  something,  outside  club  work,  work  with  machines 
or  tools,  or  something  to  which  you  give  time  outside  of  school? 


If  so,  explain  briefly  what  it  is  and  how  much  time  you  give  to  it. 


2.  Of  what  organizations  are  you  a member?  

What  offices  do  you  hold?  

Are  you  very  deeply  interested  in  one  or  more  things  either  in 
connection  with  your  school  work  or  outside  of  school?  If  so, 
what?  


How  long  have  you  had  this  interest? 

How  much  time  per  week  do  you  give  to  it? 

Is  there  anjThing  in  which  you  think  you  would  be  deeply  inter- 
ested if  you  had  the  chance?  

If  so,  what?  

What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  amusement  after  school  and  on 
Saturday?  


How  much  time  weekly?  

3.  Have  you  done  anything  during  the  past  six  months  that  you  or 
your  friends  consider  very  unusual,  such  as  wide  travel,  unusual 

improvement  in  school  work,  or  deed  of  heroism? 

If  so,  please  explain:  

4.  Has  anything  unusually  fortunate  happened  within  the  past  year 

that  has  changed  your  life  very  much,  such  as  improved  home 
conditions,  or  unforeseen  opportunity  for  further  education?  .... 
If  so,  please  explain:  

5.  Has  anything  very  unfortunate  happened  within  the  past  year 
that  has  changed  your  life  very  much,  such  as  death  of  parent, 

financial  reverses,  or  continued  illness?  

If  so,  please  explain:  

6.  How  did  you  spend  last  summer’s  vacation? — Explain  briefly 

what  you  did  in  the  way  of  work,  play,  travel,  visiting,  going  to 
school,  etc 


7.  Give  in  the  outline  below  an  account  of  any  work  for  which  you 
received  pay  during  the  past  summer  vacation  or  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays  during  this  semester: 
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Kind  of 
work  done 

How  long 
did  you 
hold  job? 

Hours 

per 

day 

Pay  per 
day,  hour 
or  week 

Did  you 
receive  any 
promotion 
or  increase 
in  pay? 

If  so, 
explain; 

Did  you 
like  the 
work? 

If  given 
up,  why? 

Vacation 

Employment 

After 

School 

Employment 

Section  II.  School  Work  and  Plans  for  the  Future 

1.  Have  you  received  during  this  semester  any  loan,  gift,  or  scholar- 
ship to  enable  you  to  stay  in  school?  

If  so,  from  whom How  much? 

How  long  will  this  help  be  given? 

2.  Do  you  have  a quiet  room  in  which  to  study  in  the  evening  at 

home?  

When  do  you  do  most  of  your  studying?  In  school  hours?  .... 

Outside  of  school  hours? 

Where  do  you  do  most  of  your  studying?  At  home?  At  school? 
At  the  library? 

About  how  many  hours  each  week  do  you  study  your  lessons  at 
school?  

About  how  many  hours  each  week  do  you  study  outside  of  school? 


3.  How  many  more  years  do  you  expect  to  remain  in  this  school? 


What  course  are  you  taking?  

Do  you  expect  to  continue  in  this  course? 

If  you  expect  to  change  course,  to  what?  

Do  you  plan  to  transfer  to  any  other  school? 

If  so,  when? To  what  school? 

Why?  

Do  you  expect  to  go  to  college? If  so,  where? 

Have  you  decided  what  course  you  will  take? 

If  so,  what? 

4.  What  study  is  the  easiest  for  you?  

What  part  interests  you  most?  

5.  What  study  is  the  most  difficult  for  you?  

6.  What  occupation  would  you  like  best  to  follow  as  a vocation? 


a.  Why  do  you  give  this  work  as  your  first  choice? 

b.  What  are  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this 

occupation?  
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7.  What  is  your  second  choice  in  a vocation? Third 

choice?  

8.  What  vocation  have  your  parents  or  friends  suggested  which  they 

think  you  should  follow? 

Who  suggested  this?  

9.  What  teacher  or  teachers  have  talked  over  your  future  with  you? 


10.  What  future  plans  do  your  parents  have  for  you? 


P.  SELF-ANALYSIS  CHART* 

To  THE  Student:  Study  this  chart  carefully.  Weigh  thoughtfully 
the  qualities  you  should  possess  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  voca- 
tion. Be  absolutely  fair  in  rating  yourself.  Place  a dot  in  the  center 
of  the  square  under  Poor,  Fair,  Good,  and  Excellent.  After  you 
have  gone  through  the  list,  join  each  dot  with  a line.  The  more  nearly 
this  line  approaches  a straight  line  at  the  right  of  the  chart,  the  more 
accurately  does  it  indicate  that  you  possess  to  a high  degree  the 
qualities  necessary  to  success  in  this  particular  vocation.  If  the  line 
should  swing  sharply  to  the  left,  it  indicates  that  you  either  need  to 
improve  in  those  qualities  in  which  you  are  deficient  or  perhaps  you 
should  consider  entering  some  other  profession. 


Job  analysis  in  relation  to  you 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Skill  required 

Technical  knowledge 

Working  conditions— hours,  etc. 

Conditions  as  to  safety  and  health 

Social  surroundings,  clubs,  etc. 

Financial  inducements 

Future  outlook  of  vocation 

Opportunities  for  promotion 

Chance  for  home  life,  recreation, 
etc. 

Provision  made  for  vacations 

Habit  demands  of  vocation 

Education  and  training  required 

Chance  to  render  useful  service 

* School,  Home  and  You,  Irwin-Myers,  School  and  College  Service,  Station  B,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  pp.  148,  149. 
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Personal  analysis  in  relation 
to  job 

1 

Poor 

Pair 

Good 

Excellent 

General  intelligence 

1 

Memory 

Ability  to  understand  directions 

Reasoning  ability 

Ability  to  get  along  with  folks 

Ability  to  meet  new  situations 

Willingness  to  do  hard  work 

Thoroughness 

Dependability 

Originality 

Neatness 

Resourcefulness 

Courtesy 

Your  physical  ability 

Loyalty 

1 

Alertness 

1 

1 

Keenness  of  sense — hearing,  sight, 
etc. 

i 

Q.  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 

1.  First  Facts  About  Myself: 

My  name  is 

Last  name  Middle  name  First  name 

My  address  is 

I was  born  in  the  year on  the day  of 

at  

I live  in  open  country,  village,  town  (underscore).  This  has  been 

my  home  for years.  Besides  my  birthplace,  I have  lived 

in  these  places:  

My  family  lived  in for before  I was 

born.  I have  visited  these  places  


•Mostly  material  prepared  by  Southern  Woman’s  Educational  Alliance,  pp.  401-2 
Grace- American  Building,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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2.  My  Family 

My  father’s  name  is He  is years  old. 

was He  was years  old. 

He  died years  ago. 

He  was  born  in He  has  lived  here years. 

He  completed grades  in  the  elementary  school; 

years  in  high  school; years  in  college; years  in 

His  present  occupation  is  

Day  ( ),  night  ( ) (check  y/).  He  has  also  been  a 

is 

is  not 

He  attends  the church  of  which  he  a member. 

His  hobbies  are  

My  mother’s  maiden  name  was She  is  . . . .years  old. 

She  died years  ago.  She  was years  old.  She 

was  born  in  , and  she  has  also  lived  in  or 

near  before  I was  born.  She  completed 

grades  in  the  elementary  school;  years  in 

secondary  school;  years  in  college;  years  in 

Her  occupation  before  her  marriage  was 

Since  marriage,  besides  the  usual  homemaking,  she  has  also  done 

Day  ( ),  Night  ( ) (check  V)- 

is 

She  attends  the church  of  which  she  is  a member. 

is  not 

Her  hobbies  are  

I have brothers  and sisters. 

I am  giving  these  facts  about  those  who  have  left  school: 


Name 

Age 

Grade 

Reached 

Occupa- 

tion 

Living  in 
city,  town 
or  country 

Married? 

These  are  now  in  school  or  college:  These  have  not  yet  entered 


Name 

Age 

Grade 

Name  of 
school 

Name 

Age 

1 

. 

J 
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3.  Our  Home 

We  own  (do  not  own)  the  home  in  which  we  live.  We  own  (rent) 
acres  of  land. 

The  chief  crops  on  our  farm  are 

We  have car, truck head  of 

stock.  I am  allowed  to  drive  the 

I live  a distance  of from  school  and  reach  it  by 

Our  home  is  of  brick;  frame,  painted;  frame,  unpainted;  logs. 
It  is  heated  by and  lighted  by We  have  run- 
ning water  We  get  water  from  a We  have 

rooms.  These  include  a (no)  living  room,  a (no)  bath 

room, bed  rooms.  I sleep  alone,  or  with 

We  have  the  following  conveniences  in  our  home;  washing,  iron- 
ing, or  sewing  machines;  outside  help  in  cleaning,  cooking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  nursing,  (underscore) 

We  have  about books  in  our  home. 

We  take  these  magazines  and  papers:  


We  have  these  musical  instruments:  

Home  duties:  My  regular  duties  each  day,  or  week,  at  home  are: 


My  occasional  duties  are: 


4.  My  Education  Thus  Far  and  Plans  for  More: 

I was  years  old  when  I started  to  school.  I attended 

(did  not  attend) 

kindergarten.  I began  in  the  grade  and  I have 

repeated  the grades  and  skipped  the 

grades. 

I have  attended  the  following  schools: 

School:  Name  and  location.  If  doubtful  give  what  you  think 
with  question  mark  in  front. 


We  had 
teachers 

Months 

I finished 

Grades 

As  a rule  I spend hours  at  home  studying  my  lessons. 

I study:  (1)  alone,  (2)  with  others  working  on  same  lesson  with 
me.  (3)  in  the  same  room  with  my  other  brothers  and  sisters 
studying  or  conversing  with  my  parents,  (underscore) 
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My  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  helps  me.  (underscore) 

I should  like  to  stay  in  school  through  the grade,  and  then 

take  years  in  

I am  planning  to  stay  in  school  through  the  grade,  and 

then  take years  in 

My  parents  would  like  me  to  stay  in  school  through  the 

grade,  and  then  take years  in 

1 have  earned  money  in  these  ways: 


Kind  of  work 

About  how  much  money  earned 

How  long  ago 

I earned  about 

This  was 

5.  What  I Like — My  Interests: 

When  I have  time  of  my  own  these  are  the  things  I like  to  do: 


I like  best  these  kinds  of  reading: 


The  studies  I like  best  are  these: 


6.  jMy  Future  Occupation — Occupational  Preferences: 

The  occupations  in  which  I am  somewhat  interested  for  myself, 
are: 


Occupation 

Education  needed  for  it 

Business  or  professional 
preparation,  years 

Secondary 

School 

College 

years 

First  choice 

Second  choice 

Third  choice 

My  father  would  like  me  to  be  a 
My  mother  would  like  me  to  be  a 
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7.  Group  Contacts  ; 

I have  belonged  or  do  belong  to  the  following  clubs,  teams,  or 
societies: 


Name  of  club, 
etc. 

Years 

Number  in  group 

Offices  held 

I attend  church  of  the  denomination 

regularly  regularly 

every and  Sunday  School 

irregularly  irregularly 

every  

I am  (am  not)  a member.  Our  church  is 

miles  from  home. 

I do  (do  not)  belong  to  the  (young  people’s  society  of  the 
church).  I attend  it  regularly  (irregularly).  I take  part  in  it 

by  When  I finish  school,  I would  like 

to  live  in  the  country  (a  town)  (a  city)  because 

Q.  FORM  FOR  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

(1)  Home  Background 

What  your  father  and  mother  does. 

What  your  family  does  together. 

Places  you  have  lived  in. 

Brothers  and  sisters  and  their  relations  to  you. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  in  your  home. 

Your  parents’  ambition  and  plans  for  you. 

(2)  Childhood  Experiences 

First  experiences  you  can  remember. 

Illness  or  injuries  to  have  influenced  your  life. 

Trips  or  travel  you  have  made. 

Playmates. 

Ideals  and  ambitions. 

(3)  School  Experiences 

Schools  you  have  attended. 

Subjects  and  teachers  you  have  especially  liked. 

Activities  you  have  participated  in. 

Activities  you  are  particularly  good  in. 

(4)  Personal  Interest  and  Hobbies 

What  interesting  things  you  have  made  or  done? 

What  collections  have  you  made? 

What  books  have  you  read  that  you  liked  very  much? 

What  unusual  experiences  have  you  had? 
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(5)  Persons  You  Know 

What  persons  do  you  go  to  for  help? 

Whom  do  you  like  to  be  with? 

Whom  are  your  best  friends? 

Whom  do  you  know  that  you  would  care  to  be  like? 

(6)  Work 

What  kind  of  work  have  you  done? 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  like  best? 

(7)  Future  Plans 

What  are  your  ambitions? 

What  interesting  things  have  you  thought  of  doing? 
What  work  would  you  like  to  do? 

What  avocations  are  you  interested  in? 

R.  MY  FUTURE 

I want  to  go  to  school  until  I complete  the grade. 

Then  I want  to 

Study  at  home 
Go  to  college 
Go  to  a vocational  school 
Do  farming 

I want  to  make  a of  myself,  because 


I understand  that  this  occupation  requires 

in  general  education  and years  of training. 

I don’t  know  what  it  requires  but  I should  like  to  know 

I am  uncertain  what  occupation  to  choose  and  I should  like  to  know 
about  these  names  below  and  whether  I am  of  the  sort  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  of  them: 

I like  to 

Read 

Work  with  machinery 
Build  and  repair  things 
Miscellaneous 

S.  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE 
INTERVIEW  OF  PUPILS* 

1.  Make  a definite  appoiniment  for  the  interview. 

2.  Provide  for  privacy. 

3.  Gain  and  deserve  the  interviewer’s  confidence. 
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4.  Establish  pleasant  association. 

5.  Render  your  interviewer  a real  service. 

6.  Help  the  interviewer  to  feel  at  ease  and  ready  to  talk. 

7.  Do  not  ask  questions  directly  until  you  think  the  interviewer  is 
ready  to  give  the  desired  information  and  to  give  it  accurately. 

8.  Listen. 

9.  Let  the  interviewer  tell  his  story,  then  help  him  to  supplement  it. 

10.  Keep  on  the  subject. 

11.  Be  straightforward  and  frank  rather  than  shrewd  and  clever. 

12.  Avoid  the  roll  of  teacher. 

13.  Take  pains  to  raise  your  questions  so  that  they  are  easily  un- 
derstood. 

14.  Avoid  implying  the  answers  in  your  own  questions. 

15.  Help  the  interviewee  to  realize  his  responsibility  for  facts. 

16.  Avoid  impertinence. 

17.  Keep  the  important  questions  in  mind  until  adequate  information 
is  obtained  on  each  one;  but  as  soon  as  a question  is  definitely 
answered,  dismiss  it  in  order  that  you  may  concentrate  on  the 
next  one. 

18.  Get  the  full  meaning  of  each  statement. 

19.  Give  the  interviewer  opportunity  to  qualify  his  answers. 

20.  Check  answers  whenever  possible. 

21.  Interpret  the  statements  at  once. 

22.  Record  all  data  at  once  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

23.  Practice  separating  facts  from  inferences. 

24.  Check  percentages  and  fractions  of  quantities  by  translating 
them  at  once  into  numbers. 

25.  Be  on  the  alert  for  constant  errors. 

26.  Do  not  assume  that  agreement  among  interviewer’s  statements 
assures  their  truth. 

27.  Allow  time  enough 

28.  Do  not  dawdle. 

29.  Keep  control  of  the  interview. 

30.  Get  all  the  facts. 

31.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  watch  for  additional  information  or 
new  leads  in  the  casual  remarks  of  the  interviewer. 

32.  Secure  a confirmatory  written  summary  after  an  important 
interview. 

33.  Check  results  statistically  against  reliable  criteria. 

a.  Problem 

(1)  Interview  some  individual  who  is  conversant  with  conditions  in 
a profession,  business,  or  industry  as  to  the  future  and  its  possi- 
bilities with  reference  to  possible  employment,  trends,  require- 
ments, outlook.  Write  up. 

(2)  Interview  some  student  (any  age  level)  as  to  what  he  would 
like  to  do  for  his  life  work;  what  he  knows  about  this  work,  its 
requirements,  opportunities,  possibilities,  advantages,  disad- 
vantages, rewards,  and  his  own  ability  to  succeed  in  it. 
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Organize  your  interview  around  such  headings  as  (1)  Interests. 
(2)  Health.  (3)  Educational  history.  (1)  Students  previous 
work  history.  (5)  His  occupational  preferences.  (6)  His  ability 
and  traits.  (7)  His  general  background  and  family  history. 
(8)  Any  specific  test  results  that  can  be  secured.  Write  up. 

T.  RECORD  OF  INTERVIEW 
Millersville  Borough-Manor  Township  Joint  School,  Pennsylvania 

Pupil  Date  

Classification  

Check  Scholarship  Record  

Subject  preferences 

Reason  for  preferences  

Subjects  disliked 

Reasons  for  dislike 

Subjects — unsatisfactory  grades  

Reasons  for  failing  

Pupils  estimate  of  value  of  secondary  school  work 


Pupils  attitude  toward  education  beyond  secondary  school 


Home’s  attitude  toward  education  beyond  secondary  school 


Vocational  intentions 


Favorite  leisure-time  activities 


Preparation  desired  which  secondary  school  does  not  offer 


Other  comments 


U.  HOW  TO  STUDY  AN  OCCUPATION 

1.  List  the  things  a person  does  in  this  occupation. 

2.  What  preparation  is  needed  for  this  work?  Secondary  school? 
College?  Can  you  prepare  for  it  in  a short  term  course? 

3.  What  special  abilities  are  needed  for  this  work? 
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4.  What  kind  of  personality  traits  should  one  have  for  this  work? 

5.  What  studies  in  secondary  school  are  most  helpful  in  this  work? 

6.  Is  the  demand  for  workers  in  this  field  increasing  or  decreasing? 

7.  Whar  pay  can  you  earn  when  you  begin  work?  What  chances 
are  there  for  more  pay? 

8.  What  chances  for  advancement  are  there? 

9.  What  rewards  besides  pay  are  there? 

10.  Name  at  least  ten  advantages  of  this  work. 

11.  Name  at  least  ten  disadvantages  of  this  work. 

12.  What  service  do  you  render  to  others  in  this  work? 

13.  Have  you  talked  with  anyone  doing  this  work?  What  have  you 
learned  from  them? 

14.  Have  you  ever  visited  a place  where  this  work  is  being  done? 
What  have  you  learned? 

15.  Where  do  you  intend  to  work?  Do  you  intend  to  look  to  your 
community  for  employment?  Will  you  get  work  with  some  of 
your  relatives,  or  away  from  home? 

16.  Are  you  considering  this  work  as  a future  occupation?  Do  you 
think  you  could  learn  to  do  it  successfully?  Why? 


1.  Requirements  of  Occupations 
Other  questions  could  be— 

“Which  occupations  require  the  most  mental  work?” 

“Which  occupations  require  the  most  physical  work?” 

“Which  occupations  require  a combination  of  mental  and  physical 
work?” 

“Which  occupations  require  semi-skilled  workers?” 

“Which  occupations  require  skilled  workers?” 

“Which  occupations  require  highly  specialized  workers?” 

“Which  occupations  require  a secondary  school  education?” 
“Which  occupations  require  a college  education?” 

“Which  occupations  require  more  than  a college  education?” 
“Which  occupations  can  you  enter  without  a secondary  school 
education?” 

“In  which  occupations  do  you  work  mostly  with  people?” 

“In  which  occupations  do  you  work  mostly  with  things?” 

“In  which  occupations  do  you  have  mostly  indoor  work?” 

“In  which  occupations  do  you  have  mostly  outdoor  work?” 

“In  which  occupations  is  the  pay  the  highest?” 

“In  which  occupations  is  the  pay  the  lowest?” 

“In  which  occupations  are  agreeable  personality  traits  more  impor- 
tant than  in  others?” 
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2.  Where  Do  People  Work? 

One  needs  to  consider  facts  in  a choice  of  occupation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  dream  of  things  we  would  like  to  do; 
it  is  another  matter  to  open  one’s  eyes  and  see  things  as  they  are  on 
every  hand. 

Boys  and  girls  have  little  conception  of  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  world.  They  should  know 
something  of  the  distribution  of  workers  in  the  United  States,  in  their 
own  state,  and  in  their  own  and  neighboring  communities.  Tables 
similar  to  the  following  should  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
student: 


3.  Percentage  of  Workers 

According  to  United  States  Census  Classification  1930 

United  States  Pennsylvania  Harrisburg  Lebanon 


Agriculture  

25.6 

6.7 

.2 

.4 

Forestry  and  Fishing  . . . 

.6 

.1 

.02 

02 

Extractions  of  Minerals. 

2.6 

8.0 

.08 

.6 

Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  Industries 

30.8 

38.1 

29.0 

58.0 

Transportation  and  Com- 
munication   

7.4 

8.6 

17.0 

7.0 

Trade  (sales)  

10.2 

12.3 

15.0 

13.48 

Public  Services  

1.8 

1.8 

2.7 

1.0 

Professions  

5.2 

6.4 

7.0 

6.0 

Domestic  and  Personal 
Services  

8.1 

9.0 

12.0 

7.0 

Clerical  Occupation  .... 

7.5 

9.0 

17.0 

6.5 
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V.  THE  FOLLOW-UP  FORM 

CLASS COURSE 

Last  First  Middle  Date  of  leaving  school.  In  the  Secondary  School.  If  you  are 

not  a graduate,  cross  out  “class” 
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V.  THE  FOLLOW-UP  FORM  (Continued) 

EMPLOYMENT  DATA  (Do  not  include  present  position) 
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Data  taken  from  it  will  be  used  anonymously. 
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W.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 

Public  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


1.  My  name  is  

2.  My  address  is  

3.  I was  graduated  from 

i.  My  counselor  (guidance  teacher)  there  was 

5.  I am  now  attending  

grade. 

6.  I have  transferred  from  

have  not 


Date 

Junior  High  School 

School  in  the 

High  School  to 

High  School  during  my  high  school  course. 


7.  My  present  counselor  is  

8.  I have  taken  the  following  subjects:  lOB:  . 


lOA: 


9.  The  subjects  in  which  I have  failed  in  senior  high  school  are: 

lOB:  

lOA:  

10.  The  subjects  which  I have  found  most  difficult  in  senior  high  school  are: 


11.  If  there  are  any  suggestions  about  your  work  in  either  junior  or  senior  high  school  which 
you  think  would  help  your  junior  high  school  counselor  to  prepare  pupils  better  for  the  senior 
high  schools,  please  write  them  below. 


12.  If  there  is  any  other  message  that  you  would  like  to  send  your  junior  high  school 
counselor,  there  is  room  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  for  a personal  note. 
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X.  FOLLOW-UP  FORM 

Public  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


1.  Your  name  Date 

2.  Address  Telephone. 

3.  School  or  college  attended  since  graduation:  Day  Evening 


Name  of  school 

Course 

Date 

entered 

Date 

left 

Reason  for  leaving 

• 

1.  Your  name  Date 

2.  Address  Telephone. 

3.  School  or  college  attended  since  graduation:  Day  Evening 


4 Working  experience  since  graduation: 


X.  FOLLOW-UP  FORM  (Continued) 

Public  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (Continued) 


Firm  name 

Address 

Date 

entered 

Date 

left 

Salary 

Your  position 

t 

1 

1 

5.  Do  you  like  the  work  you  are  doing? 

What  are  its  advantages? 

What  are  its  disadvantages? 

6.  What  subjects  which  you  took  in  secondary  school  have  been  most  useful  to  you? 

7.  Are  there  any  subjects  you  wish  you  could  have  had  in  secondary  school? 

8.  Remarks  and  suggestions: 

All  replies  win  be  considered  strictly  confidential.  A report  will  be  written  for  the  class  as  a 
whole  and  will  not  show  individual  returns. 
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REGISTRATION  FORM  (Continued) 

Information  About  Parents — Continued 
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1.  The  Registration  Card 

In  analyzing  the  American  Council  forms,  we  find  that  a consider- 
able amount  of  information  relative  to  the  pupil  is  more  or  less  per- 
manent, particularly  with  regard  to  the  family  history.  Instead  of 
having  this  information  given  rapidly  upon  each  term’s  application 
of  the  pupil  self-analysis  form,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  this  basic 
information  given  in  connection  with  the  pupil’s  registration  for  sec- 
ondary school  and  lower  grades.  From  this  registration  card  may  be 
obtained  family  and  related  data  to  be  posted  on  the  cumulative 
record  card. 

Registration  may  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  school  year  or  at  the  time  of  admission  to 
the  secondary  or  elementary  school.  Many  districts,  however,  have 
registration  only  upon  entrance  to  the  school. 

Z.  CUMULATIVE  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  RECORDS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS* 

Cumulative  pupil  personnel  records  are  essential  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  guidance  program  of  the  school.  A record  of  individual 
achievements  and  traits  is  indispensable  to  principals,  counselors  and 
personnel  workers  in  advising  pupils  with  reference  to  their  curriculum 
program  and  in  mobilizing  emotional  attitudes  around  ambitions  which 
have  been  found  feasible  and  attainable  for  the  individual. 

The  cumulatve  record  provides  the  necessary  data  for  advising  with 
parents  and  suggesting  the  adjustments  which  should  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  home  life  of  the  pupil.  Such  a record  is  also 
needed  for  diagnosing  individual  difficulties  and  for  suggesting  re- 
medial measures. 

When  properly  used,  the  cumulative  card  should  indicate  to  the 
school  the  degree  to  which  curriculum  practices  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Through  such  a personnel  program 
school  officials  will  be  able  to  discover  at  an  early  date  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  exceptional  ability  and  whose  program  should  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  their  probable  educational  careers  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Teachers  should  be  able,  through  the  use  of  the  cumulative  personnel 
record  card,  to  know  their  individual  pupils  well  enough  so  that  they 
may  adapt  the  instructional  program  to  meet  the  individual  needs, 
interests  and  capacities.  The  basis  of  remedial  and  diagnostic  teach- 
ing is  a knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Research  workers  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum 
methods  and  procedures  will  find  of  value  the  cumulative  study  of  in- 
dividual pupils  made  possible  by  the  personnel  record  card.  While 

* The  Pennsylvania  cumulative  record  form  is  described  in  Bulletin  81,  Cumulative 
Pupil  Personnel  Records  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Supplementary  forms  are  also  listed  in  this  bulletin. 
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measures  of  central  tendencies  are  valuable,  it  is  only  as  an  analysis 
of  individual  pupils  is  made  which  shows  trends  in  growth  that  true 
measures  can  be  determined. 

For  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  cumulative  personnel  record 
card  provides  a meaningful  case  history  of  the  pupil  which  will  furnish 
a basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  probably  profit 
by  attending  the  institution.  The  card  also  includes  data  for  the 
proper  placement  of  the  pupil  in  his  class,  and  provides  the  beginning 
of  the  personnel  record  to  be  built  up  by  the  college. 

A further  use  of  this  type  of  a comprehensive  cumulative  record  is 
for  direct  use  with  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  see  just  where  he  stands, 
and  be  benefited  thereby  in  organizing  his  personal  program  to  make 
his  education  more  effective.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  using  the 
record  in  this  way.  The  Pennsylvania  Study  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  along  the  lines  suggested. 

1.  Directions  for  jMaking  Entries — Second.ary  Form 
Side  A 

First  vertical  column.  The  first  half  of  the  vertical  column  at  the 
left  side  of  the  card  is  to  be  used  in  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
pupil  in  the  elementary  school.  On  Side  B,  this  is  to  be  used  in  sum- 
marizing any  significant  character  traits  which  will  aid  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  pupil  in  his  new  environment  in  the  secondary  school. 

Line  1.  This  line  provides  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  student 
and  also  gives  opportunity  to  indicate  by  the  use  of  a suitable  tab  the 
number  of  credits  which  the  pupil  has,  his  intelligence,  achievements, 
and  age  grade  status. 

Lines  2 to  5.  This  section  is  used  in  entering  information  concern- 
ing the  pupil’s  home  address,  school  address,  and  telephone  number. 
Columns  are  provided  for  each  year. 

Lines  6 and  7.  Record  mental  and  chronological  age  at  point  above 
proper  month. 

Lines  8 to  19.  It  is  recommended  that  the  gridiron  be  used  only 
for  entering  standardized  test  records  and  such  other  information  as 
is  available,  such  as  height  and  weight.  If  local  tests  are  constructed, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  local  percentiles  for  these  tests.  When  en- 
tered on  the  gridiron,  however,  these  should  be  designated  as  indicated 
on  the  chart. 

Test  data  may  be  entered  on  the  gridiron  in  two  ways: 

a.  Test  results  may  be  blocked,  using  peg  stamps  which  may  be 
secured  from  James  H.  Matthews  and  Company,  3942  Forbes 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  or  from  other  reputable  makers  of  stamps. 

b.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  enter  the  test  results  using  the  peg  stamp, 
test  results  may  be  written  in  using  the  four  columns  under  each 
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year  for  recording  the  date,  name  of  test,  score  and  rating.  Each 
test  entered  should  be  placed  on  the  proper  percentile  line. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  stamp  technique.  India  ink 
should  be  used  to  insure  permanence  of  recording  and  satisfactory 
duplication. 

Lines  20  to  31.  A column  is  provided  for  entering  the  marks  for 
each  semester  or  year  with  a third  column  which  may  be  used  either 
to  summarize  yearly  marks  or  in  case  this  is  not  desired,  to  enter  sum- 
mer school  marks.  A column  is  also  provided  for  entering  the  credit 
allowed  in  each  subject. 

Lines  32  and  33.  Provide  significant  personnel  information  rela- 
tive to  pupil. 

Lines  35  to  38.  Give  information  concerning  parents.  Address 
and  telephone  number  should  be  written  in  pencil. 

Lines  39  to  44.  The  conduct  of  a student  is  frequently  conditioned 
by  his  family  relationships,  and  the  record,  therefore,  provides  for 
entering  information  concerning  the  pupil’s  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  information  concerning  the  language  spoken  in  the  home  and 
the  type  of  home  community. 

Lines  45  to  49  are  to  be  used  for  recording  personality  ratings.  One 
of  the  most  important  entries  on  the  cumulative  record  is  the  pupil’s 
personality  rating.  There  are  no  generally  accepted  objective  tests 
to  determine  his  growth,  and  teachers’  subjective  ratings  are  still  more 
unsatisfactory.  In  making  these  ratings,  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  observed. 

a.  The  number  of  characteristics  upon  which  each  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  rate  pupils  should  be  small. 

b.  Traits  should  be  definitely  defined. 

c.  All  ratings  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  concrete  observa- 
tions and  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 

d.  Teachers  should  be  given  practice  in  using  personality  ratings. 

To  establish  a common  measure  it  is  necessary  that  a common 
vocabulary  be  adopted  so  that  as  little  error  as  possible  may  enter 
into  the  pupil’s  record.  This  is  especially  important  in  case  of  transfer 
from  one  system  to  another. 

Having  agreed  upon  a vocabulary  of  common  terms,  it  is  necessary 
to  base  the  estimate  on  specific  instances  of  excellence  or  a phase  of 
excellence  or  its  opposite. 

Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Records 
for  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  in  his  tentative  report  lists 
some  fifteen  personality  qualities  out  of  hundreds  considered  by  his 
committee:  (1)  intellectual  curiosity,  (2)  imagination,  (3)  power 
or  habit  of  analysis,  (4)  reading  ability,  (5)  ability  from  other 
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source^,  (6j  perseverance,  (7)  attitude  toward  responsibility — indus- 
try, (8)  versatility,  flexibility — resourcefulness,  (9)  open-mindedness, 
(10)  influence  upon  group,  not  leadership,  (11)  will  to  perfection, 
(12)  attitude  toward  community  life,  (13)  emotional  responses,  emo- 
tional controls,  (14)  dependability,  (15)  critical  attitude  toward  own 
and  others’  thinking  and  opinions. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Cumulative  Record  and  for  simplicity,  the 
following  characteristics  are  suggested:  (1)  industry,  (2)  resource- 
fulness, (3)  perseverance,  (4)  dependability,  (5)  originality  and  in- 
dependent thinking,  (6)  influence  upon  one’s  own  group  (not  leader- 
ship, (7)  open-mindedness. 

To  illustrate  marking  or  rating  Industry,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
objective  evidence  the  pupil  in  question  presents  in  his  attitude  toward 
his  duties  and  opportunities  whether  he  shows  unusual  devotion  to  par- 
ticular undertakings  or  whether  he  is  one  who  cannot  himself  do  his 
work,  even  with  much  help. 

Ex.\mples:  In  English,  John  makes  use  of  every  sort  of  material; 
theatre,  museum,  radio. 

In  French,  he  reports  on  drama,  music,  etc.  His  information  is  from 
many  sources,  some  most  unusual. 

In  Latin,  he  volunteers  much  information;  he  points  out  inconsis- 
tencies in  “The  Sign  of  the  Cross,”  from  his  wide  reading. 

In  Science,  he  has  made  an  electro-static  machine  and  did  not  put  it 
aside  until  he  knew  why  it  would  not  work.  He  has  made  collections 
of  rocks,  butterflies,  etc.  He  has  clippings  and  pamphlet  materials  on 
mechanics,  etc. 

In  History,  he  has  made  frequent  trips  to  museums,  studying  the 
collections  and  attending  lectures  on  his  own  initiative. 

This  boy  would  surely  rate  as  plus  2 in  Industry. 

To  illustrate  rating  Perseverance,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  self-controlled  habits  of  perseverance  and  the  habit 
of  drifting  from  one  thing  to  another  with  little  or  no  motivation  or 
power  to  drive  one’s  self. 

Ex.wiples:  In  English,  James  took  materials  for  a competitive  con- 
test, but,  finding  it  difficult,  abandoned  the  project.  His  assignments 
are  rarely  ready  on  time;  one  long-period  essay  was  three  months 
overdue. 

In  French,  James  prefers  to  draw  and  write  notes;  when  given  a 
chance  to  do  an  extra  amount  of  work  in  a given  time,  he  shows  some 
slight  improvement.  He  loses  his  notebook  repeatedly  and  needs  fre- 
quent motivating. 

In  Science,  he  never  turns  in  extra  work  unless  prodded  for  it.  When 
urged  to  use  his  initiative  he  wants  teacher  to  suggest  something.  He 
•'  has  left  several  projects  uncompleted. 
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In  Mathematics,  he  is  willing  to  do  any  number  of  Algebra  problems 
when  he  finds  a particular  kind  he  can  do;  but  when  he  strikes  a snag 
or  one  that  is  harder,  he  tries  a little  and  stops;  or  if  he  is  not  in  the 
mood,  he  will  stop  without  trying.  This  attitude  is  true  in  Geometry 
as  well. 

This  pupil  would  rate  minus  2 in  Perseverance  because  of  his  drift- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another  and  his  lack  to  drive. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  school  develop  its  own  list  of  personality 
characteristics;  that  these  be  defined  in  terms  of  concrete  illustrations. 
When  this  is  done,  a fairly  accurate  estimate  can  be  obtained  whereby 
the  pupil  can  be  placed  on  the  positive  or  the  negative  side  of  the  scale 
ranging  from  neutral  0 to  plus  1,  plus  2,  or  minus  1,  or  minus  2. 

In  estimating  personality  qualities  it  is  necessary  to  think  in  terms 
of  specific  e-xamples. 

Lines  52  to  80.  In  this  section  pertinent  personnel  information  is 
to  be  recorded  concerning  the  pupil’s  school  history,  history  outside  of 
school,  and  during  vacation  periods.  Information  recorded  in  this 
section  should  be  accurate,  meaningful,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  upon 
an  entirely  objective  basis.  Only  items  should  be  entered  that  are 
significant.  The  record  is  intended  to  give  a picture  of  actual  condi- 
tions and  not  merely  a suggestive  estimate  of  them.  It  is  intended  to 
bring  out  traits,  capacities,  abilities,  and  interests  which  characterize 
the  individual  and  are  of  value  in  understanding  him.  Any  unusual 
achievements  or  experiences  are  particularly  important. 

2.  Directions  for  Making  Entries — Elementary  Form 

The  same  general  instructions  for  making  entries  on  the  secondary 
school  record  form  apply  also  to  the  elementary  school  record  form. 
The  elementary  school  record  does  not  give  as  much  attention  to  voca- 
tional experiences  of  the  pupil  and  has  fewer  items  than  the  secondary 
school  form.  Lines  1 to  50  are  identical  for  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary forms,  with  the  exception  of  subject  records. 

Lines  51  to  69  are  intended  to  provide  significant  personnel  informa- 
tion concerning  the  pupil’s  elementary  school  experiences. 
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